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Remarkable Remark 


I hope that the time may come whe 
there will be two great parties in th 
United States, one constructively [jp, 
eral and the other constructively con. 
servative.—SENATOR  LeEnrRoot (of 
Wisconsin). 


The country is absolutely satisfied 
with the present management of national 


*The book that is without form, pat. 
tern, and beauty is without art.— 
CuRISTOPHER WarRD (page 352). 


The Bible teaches religion. It does not 
undertake to teach science. — Bisuop 
MANNING. 


When a millionaire gets too young for 
gout and too old for golf, he goes in for 
old masterpieces. — H. I. Putups, 


*There is in most modern novels a lack 
of significant content. — CurisTopHE 
Warp (page 352). 


The situation of the Treasury is by 
no means bad. — Raout Perret (French 
Finance Ministef). 


*We are indeed witnessing an astound. 
ing renaissance of rogue literature.— 
Ernest BRENNECKE, JR. (page 357). 








* Extension of this Remark will be 
found in this issue of THE INDEPENDENT. 
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By the author of **The History of Art’’ 
The Dance Over Fire and Water 


By ELIE FAURE 
Translated from the French by John Gould Fletcher 


AY eloquent, beautiful and original volume in which the writer 
whom Havelock Ellis calls “one of the most penetrating critica] 
minds of our day” surveys the drama of human life and attempts an 
analysis of the creative impulse in man. His conclusions as to the 
significance of warfare, revolution and suffering in the creation of 
beauty are as fascinating as they are striking and unorthodox. $3.00 


The Chip and the Block 


By E. M. Devarie_p 





Clara Barron 
By Harvey O’Hiccins 
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T (French 


Author of “ Mrs. Harter” 


“Tender, understanding and 
comprehending in its scope, a 
serious comedy enriched by 
moments of deep emotion.” 
—The Boston Transcript. 


Author of “fulie Cane” 


“A wholly exceptional book .. . 
an enthralling tale,” says 
Heywood Broun of this penetrat- 
ing study of the enigmatical per- 
sonality of a modern business 
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From Dawes to 
Locarno 


By Greorce GLascow 


The Letters. of 
Thomas Manning to 
Charles Lamb 


The collected letters of Lamb’s 
most interesting correspondent, a 
scholar of distinction and the most 
delightful of letter writers. $4.00 


The first authoritative interpreta- 
tion of one of the most important 
events in the history of modern 
Europe by the foreign correspond- 
ent of the Manchester Guardian. 

$2.50 


Color 


By Countee CuLLEeN 


Creative Freedom 
By J. W. T. Mason 
“A book bristling with new and 


challenging thoughts.”—New York 
Times. $4.00 





Lave 

tt baad 

“A novel of the very first importance.”’ 
—Sinclair Lewis $2.00 


A volume of poems by a brilliant 
young negro poet whose work is 
receiving the highest praise. $2.00 
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Denounced in Congress; praised by historians and critics; read 
and discussed throughout the country: here unquestionably is 
the most important book that the war has yet brought ‘forth. 








CHARLES 


“Here is a unique book, full of astounding reve- 
lations. It reads like a romance written by an 
historical society. It is well nigh incredible, yet it 
seems to be composed of the truth and nothing but 
the truth. More than any memoir that I have read 
since 1914 it perturbs conceptions of history... . 
It includes such conversations with kings and 
kaisers and such momentous correspondence with 
the leading statesmen of Europe and America as I 
suppose no private citizen in the history of the 
world ever before carried on. 


—Stuart Sherman in the New York Herald Tribune. 
2 Volumes, illustrated, boxed, $10.00 


of history.” 





THE INTIMATE PAPERS OF 


COLONEL HOUSE 


ARRANGED AS A NARRATIVE BY 


SEYMOUR 


“It is a story as stirring as one out of the ‘Arabian 
Nights’ — a slight little man without the prestige 
of high public station, friend and confidant of 
monarchs and statesmen. The period during which 
this little man mingled so familiarly behind the 
curtain with the moulders of history at its bloodiest 
was the most dramatic and important since the fall 
of feudalism. Probably no other human being ever 
had such opportunities, and the result is in memoirs 
destined to outrank Grenville’s as the raw materials 


— Claude G. Bowers in the New York World. 








LETTERS OF 
BRET HARTE 
Edited by Geoffrey Bret Harte 
The first complete revelation of 
one of the most picturesque careers 


in the history of American letters. 


Illus. $5.00 





A NATURALIST OF 
SOULS 
Gamaliel Bradford 
Studies of Lemaitre, Xenophon 


and Walter Pater are included in 
this new edition. $3.50 





ELIZABETHAN LIFE 
IN TOWN AND 
COUNTRY 
M. St. Claire Byrne 
An intimate, detailed and accurate 


picture of home life in the Eliza- 
bethan age. Illus. $2.50 








RICHARD KANE 
LOOKS AT LIFE 


Irwin Edman 


Through ten years of his life, first at college, 
then against a background of the past in 
Europe, then of the present in Greenwich 
Village; against the demands of a suburban 
home and social entanglements, Richard 
Kane reaches out for “the friendly life of 


the senses and the mind.” 


Written from wide learning and experience, 
full of poignant truth, the book constitutes 
a convincing philosophy of life for the young 


man or woman of today. 


$2.50 (April 2) 





OTHER PEOPLE’S DAUGHTERS 


Eleanor Rowland Wembridge 


In these seventeen studies from life, the outlook and 
problems of city girls are revealed with consumate skill 


and delicate art. 


$2.50 





THE SACRED TREE 
Lady Murasaki 


A continuation of the incompara- 
ble “Tale of Genji,” translated 
from the Japanese by Arthur 
Waley. $3.50 





THE NEW BALTIC 
STATES 
Owen Rutter 


Complete and impartial informa- 
tion about Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Esthonia. Illus. $5.00 





AN IMMIGRANT IN 
JAPAN 
Theodate Geoffrey 


The real Japan as seen by an 
American woman who lived as a 
native. Illus. $3.00 





IN THE HEART OF 
ASIA 
Lieut.-Col. P. T. Etherton 


Experiences of an English Secret, 
Service agent in Turkestan. 


Illus. $5.00 
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good deal of power into his recent swing 
at the Federal Waterway act. He thinks 
that Congress has already gone beyond its rights 
in interfering with the disposition of certain New 
York State waters, slipping from a proper Federal 
control of navigation into an improper Federal 
control of electric power production. It is the Gov- 
emor’s idea that Congress and water power have 
nothing whatever to do with one another except as 
egards the public domain; he would even have New 
York State negotiate directly with the Canadian 
provinces regarding international water powers, 
ind he has long advocated interstate treaties to 
cover the interlocking power interests of adjacent 
States. On a strict construction of the Constitu- 
tion, of course Governor Smith is right; but it is 
obvious that the authors of the Constitution could 
Not write into that document a single word on elec- 
tte power because their minds were innocently 
blank on the whole subject. 
Recently, the Democratic theory of State rights 
as been stressed by Governor Ritchie of Maryland 
4 well as by Governor Smith. For a time there 


(5 eset SMITH of New York put a 


= "4s a prospect that the Republicans would run 





away with what has long been a traditional Demo- 
cratic doctrine. Ever since 1920, when the Republi- 
cans returned to power, Republican administrations 
have been driving toward economy and tax reduc- 
tion, a program which led them directly toward 
decentralization of government. So strong was this 
urge that President Coolidge suggested that the 
Federal Government yield the field of estate taxes 
entirely to the States. 

But the more wide-awake among the Democrats 
were not willing to surrender quietly their prior lien 
on that issue, especially in an era in which the issue 
fits the temper of the people and the spirit of the 
times. These are conservative days in which busi- 
ness feels its oats and is quite sure that it can do 
with less government control. Actually, less Fed- 
eral control may mean more State control; but 
after all, State control is piecemeal control, and as 
such more flexible, more adaptable to local condi- 
tions, and more susceptible to change than Federal 
strictures. 

The attitudes of the two major parties toward 
State rights can be put into a sentence. With the 
Democrats, State rights is a principle; with the 
Republicans, it is merely a piece of strategy to be 
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adopted or cast aside according to circumstances. 
The Republicans talk of “decentralization” where 
the Democrats talk of State rights; but in politics 
the two mean almost, if not quite, the same thing. 

A turning point in the public’s attitude was 
reached when the Child Labor Amendment failed 
of ratification. That marked distinctly a diminishing 
popular appetite for Federal control, just as the 
passage of the Prohibition Amendment marked the 
fullness thereof. To some extent the present reac- 
tion against centralization registers disappointment 
in prohibition enforcement; but even without the 
failure of prohibition to prohibit, a halt in centrali- 
zation was in order, because the basic American 
tradition, as well as the fundamental law, runs 
toward local government and away from central 
governent. This trend toward decentralization will 
undoubtedly influence the fate of the National 
Education bill. It is a good bill in many respects; 
yet there are times when a good bill should be de- 
feated to defend a right principle. We think that 
keeping the several States in full control of educa- 
tion is more important at this stage than trying to 
improve education via Washington. 

During the pioneering days when the territorial 
West was being run from Washington by politicians 
who had little knowledge but great powers, the 
people so governed suffered from an orgy of graft 
and a welter of general ineffectiveness. One has but 
to read any frontier record — say, Stuart’s “Forty 
Years on the Frontier” — to get a full picture of 
this absentee control in operation. No semblance of 
a just or effective Government was possible until 
statehood brought with it a full measure of local 
responsibility. 

Almost every panacea for social or economic ills 
which is advanced by reformers involves extending 
the paternalistic activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment. It is the great short cut for all reform, and 
short cuts of themselves are always open to suspi- 
- cion. In the matter of principle we agree with the 
Democrats. In the matter of expediency, with the 
Republicans. There is no question in our minds that 
the issue will become a very vital one in the next 
ten years, nor is there any question as to the side 
of the fence on which we shall take our stand. 


De Jure Recognition 


LTHOUGH the nation has long recognized as 
fact that all Republicans in name are not 
“brothers under their skins,” regular Republicans 
in the Senate have always fought valiantly to cover 
up the sins of their more radical confreres. But the 
secret was irreparably disclosed in the vote on the 
Robinson resolution directing an investigation of 
the Tariff Commission. The resolution called for the 
appointment of a committee of five Senators, two 
members of the minority and three members of the 


— 
majority, including “‘one who is a Progressive Re. 
publican.” Open acknowledgment of a split in their 
membership sufficiently wide to call for definition 
was not at all to the liking of regular Republicans 
Senator Bingham introduced an amendment calling 
for this provision of the resolution to be stricken 
out, but a marshaling of all the regular strength 
could not get the amendment by the combined 
votes of the “Progressive Republicans” and the 
Democrats. An official party title has finally been 
accorded the radical group. 


WhyP 





HE rumpus at Geneva over permanent seats on 

the Council of the League appears to have 
ended in a deadlock with Sweden alone entitled 
to laurels. In retrospect the whole affair takes 
on an even more ridiculous hue 
than it did during the period 
of the squabble, but the really 
important point — namely, 


shrouded in mystery. From the 

meagre information available, 
' it is safe to assume that at the 

time the Locarno pacts were 

being signed France, Italy, Bel. 

gium, and perhaps Great Brit. 
ain reached some private understanding that Poland 
would be allotted a permanent seat in the League 
Council as an offset to Germany, upon whose entry 
into the League those pacts were dependent. Spain 
and Brazil, realizing that such a move would 
definitely label Poland in the eyes of the world as 
a great power, felt that their prestige would suffer 
unless they, too, obtained such recognition. Hence, 
their claims to a permanent seat. Japan likewise 
took up the cudgels for China, but seemed to get 
little encouragement. Once these nations had made 
public their demands, the business of backing 
down gracefully without seeming to lose face be- 
came a serious problem. Germany, supported within 
the Council itself by Sweden, quite properly took 
the point of view that her agreement to enter the 
League and become a member of the Council was 
conditioned on the then existing status of that body, 
and that Polish membership was an obvious and 
unfair attempt to nullify in advance whatever 
influence she might acquire upon being received 
again into the family of nations. In other words 
a promise made to Poland for reasons which have 
not been disclosed, which on the surface do not 
seem compelling, and which were obviously antag: 
onistic to Germany, appears at the root of the 
matter. Briand may be given credit for salvaging 
the Locarno treaties from the wreckage, but It 
must also bear his full share of responsibility for 
causing the impasse. 
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—— 

By agreeing to withdraw from the Council, and 
thus leave a way open for the election of Poland 
4s a nonpermanent member, Sweden deserves the 
utmost praise. More fully than any other power 
she carried on the spirit of Locarno and helped to 


1 relieve the absurd situation which bedeviling secret 


diplomacy had brought about. That she should 
have failed in no way detracts from the fineness of 
the gesture, but only heaps further coals on the 
heads of the diplomats who through secrecy and 
hidden compacts revived the methods of the 1815 
Congress of Vienna. : 


Have the Wets a Program? 


HE prohibition pot is boiling vigorously these 

days. The nation-wide straw ballot undertaken 
by a number of newspapers seems to indicate a 
strong sentiment in favor of modifying the Volstead 
Act. Other signs and portents 
point to a shifting of majority 
opinion toward such action. 
Consequently, our gallant, high- 
principled politicians whose ears 
are constantly glued to the 
ground have begun to pipe 
another tune. They have ceased 
to chant stern, fighting hymns 
a la Rodeheaver and now war- 
ble forth more Bacchic, and 
possibly more popular, lays. In Pennsylvania, in 
New York, in Illinois, and elsewhere modifica- 
tion is again a live and disturbing political issue. 
In Washington our Solons are investigating pro- 
hibition and calling each other hard names. The 
officials appointed to enforce the Volstead Act make 
weary, hopeless gestures and demand constantly 
more men and more money. Church bodies insist 
that the law can be enforced if enforcement can be 
taken out of politics and — presumably — handed 
over to church bodies. 

Amid all the noise and confusion of a democracy 
in the throes of changing its mind, one senses the 
major truth that the people as a whole are dissatis- 
fed and disheartened over the results of their great 
experiment. The thing simply hasn’t worked. But 
as yet no compromise program of any value has 
been brought forward or even formulated — so far 
as the public knows. The Wets have been a mere 
opposition, a party of irreverent negation, busily 
thumbing their noses at Wayne B. Wheeler and 
other eminent and respectable gentlemen, but sin- 
gularly barren of constructive suggestion. They 
have evolved neither program nor leadership. 
They shout bitterly against the arid desert of pres- 
ent-day America, yet no one knows to what kind of 
oasis or promised land they would go, or what 
Moses shall lead them thither. ‘‘ Modification,” 

Light Wines and Beer,” and the like are good 





enough campaign watchwords, but a trifle indefinite 
as programs. We await, and have awaited for a long 
time, some candid, careful, and reasoned suggestion 
for a substitute for wholesale prohibition. Until 
such a substitute is presented to the public, our 
citizenry will continue to wander in a limbo of vague 
dissatisfaction, in futile and angry discussion. The 
leaders of the opposition to the Volstead Act must 
soon come into the field with a definite and con- 
structive program or retire from it to sulk again in 
their tents. 


What Is Disarmament P 


O anyone who feels that he can talk or write 

glibly on the subject of limitation of armaments, 
we heartily recommend an article in the April issue 
of that admirable quarterly, Foreign Affairs, en- 
titled, ““What Is Disarmament?” The author is 
Maj. Gen. Tasker H. Bliss, formerly Chief of Staff 
of our Army, during the war a member of the 
Supreme War Council, and one of the five American 
Peace Commissioners. Aside from the offices he 
has held, he can lay claim to a much greater dis- 
tinction — that of being one of the few great 
soldier-statesmen that this country has known. 
His opinions are at any time worth heeding; but 
on the subject of disarmament they are particularly 
valuable, because he is one of the two or three 
individuals in America who have seriously studied 
the subject and hence are competent to speak. 

After analyzing the great difficulties of finding 
a common scale on which proposals for limiting any 
single weapon or form of armament can be based, 
not only because of the difficulties of definition 
involved, but also because of the utterly different 
problems of security which each nation has to 
face, General Bliss concludes by stating: “The 
advocates of disarmament can do no more effective 
work than in helping in the world movement, 
slowly gathering volume and momentum, toward 
what, in the last resort, are the only peaceful sub- 
stitutes for war — pledged arbitration and judicial 
procedure.” 

Coming from a soldier whose life has been spent 
in the defense of his country, to whom the imple- 
ments of war were everyday tools, this conclusion 
on a problem of as great moment as any other facing 
our civilization is a stinging reproach to the jingoes 
and isolationists of all nations. 


Can John Bull Muddle Through ? 


N five short weeks Great Britain will be faced with 
the necessity of finding some solution for her 
coal problem. If anyone doubts that the problem 
is genuine, let him but ponder one fact: Coal pro 
duction in Great Britain is today no greater than 
it was twenty years ago, yet a quarter of a million 
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more men are engaged in the industry than at that 
time. For the past eight months the Government 
has paid out nearly $50,000,000 of taxpayers’ 
money in subsidies to the industry in order to 
avert not only the threatened coal strike, but also 
the sympathetic transportation workers’ strike. 
On May 1 that stop-gap arrangement ceases. At 
this moment no one knows what the alternative 
may be. Everyone realizes, however, that the 
problem must be met, and solved by some method 
of honest compromise, failing which bitter industrial 
warfare is inevitable. 

For many months a highly competent commis- 
sion appointed by the Government has been work- 
ing on the problem. It has just made public its 
report, and judging from the British press, its rec- 
ommendations have received more criticism than 
praise. In effect these recommendations provide for 


government acquisition of all royalties from the: 


mines, the leasing of the mines to private interests 
for the purposes of operation, the right to merge 
properties for purposes of economic production, and 
many minor changes in regard to economies in 
operation and distribution. Wages and working 
hours of miners are to be maintained in statu quo and 
the subsidy is to be abolished. Hot-headed mine 
officials argue that these provisions would force 
the closing of high-cost mines and throw thousands 
of miners out of work. Hot-headed operators see 
in the scheme an expensive camouflaged form of 
nationalization. To us the recommendations seem 
both a threat and a compromise — a threat to oper- 
ators that royalties will be taken from them unless 
consolidations are made; a compromise on the 
method of taking and operating the properties if 
the threat must be made good. 

In many respects the British situation is like our 
own bituminous problem. Both nations suffer from 
too many mines with widely divergent production 
costs and too many miners. In the British case, 
however, the unions occupy a dominant position. 
Hence we are watching it with great care. It is, of 
course, our hope that British operators and miners 
may together reach a settlement before May 1 
without invoking government interference. Judging, 
however, from the individualistic hard-headed 
character of the average operators, we have our 
doubts. If government action becomes imperative 
there may be much that our Government and our 
coal industry can learn from the ensuing results. 


On the Gold Trail Again 
VEN Twentieth Century gold rushes produce 


their novelties, and many an old-timer who 
mushed over Klondike trails as the century rounded 
will turn up his nose at the modern prospector who 
is beating his fellows to pay dirt in the new Red 
Lake fields by airplane transport. It is a- week’s 


- 


arduous trek by dog train from civilization to Red 
Lake, Ontario, where gold was discovered last Jan. 
uary. But smart ones have learned to beat the game: 
in a few hours ’planes carry them over the heads of 
plodding dogs and men on the trails below to stake 
out what they hope may be claims of untold wealth, 
It is still a question what their cleverness yilj 
avail them. The fields are snow covered, the ther. 
mometer playing round fifty-five below, and until 
spring thaws set in, no one will be able to tell the 
winners from the losers. The overland mushers stil 
have as good a chance as the adventurers who are 
winging their way overhead. Few stories have 
trickled out of the secluded region. Spring, no doubt, 
will loose a flood of them in which heroism, villainy, 
and all the fixings of gold-field fiction will play their 
part. There are few frontiers left, and perhaps little 
gold remains uncovered. Sedentary men who sit all 
day with bent backs behind desks are ever eager to 
read of thrilling adventure and the outdoors. 


Samson and the Beauty Shoppe 


HERE are those still living — many of them, 

indeed, hale and hearty — who remember when 
the Saturday night shave, like the Saturday night 
bath, was a custom almost universal among adult 
he-males. Thousands of mugs, each bearing the 
name of its owner in handsome intertwined letters, 
stood ready on shelves in hundreds of barber shops 
against the festival night. During the week whiskers 
were suffered to accumulate; a glance at the mirror, 
or at some passer-by, testified instantly what day 
it was. To those who found a shave a week too 
arduous, a full: set of facial foliage was permitted. 
But the privilege cost them much in a social way. 
They were not members in good standing of the 
salon which every master barber maintained. 

But those days are now historic. It is a matter of 
common notoriety that the male barber shop has 
been taken over, in large measure, by what John 
Knox would have referred to as the infamous regi- 
ment of women. Last year, according to Charles 
Nessler, president of the Master Hairdressers’ As- 
sociation of America, the beauty parlors of the 
United States took in $390,000,000, of which at 
least a part was paid by men. The masterful male 
not only shaves once, or even twice a day, but he 
has his delicate finger nails manicured regularly, 
takes facial massages, submits to mud packs, ap- 
plies varnish to his hair, and sometimes, when no 
one is looking, indulges in a marcel. 

Mr. Nessler thinks that the women will eventually 
return to long hair, but it is doubtful whether 
the men will ever return to seven-day whiskers. 
Meanwhile, Col. Peter Kozlov, emerging from the 
deserts of Central Asia, reports that the Mongolian 
tribesmen are cutting off their braids and wearing 
their hair in the style of an American girlish bob. 
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(Keystone) 

ARISTIDE BRIAND 
Veteran statesman who has just become 
Premier of France for the ninth time. Not 
only is he looked to for a solution of 
France's internal problems, but he stands 





(Keystone) 


EpouarpD HERRIOT 
When he became Premier in May, 1924, 
he turned from the Poincaré idea of keeping 
alive French hatred toward Germany to a 
policy of conciliation. He leads the Radical 


as the champion of her foreign policy at 


eneva 


Socialist group and is president of the 
Chamber of Deputies 





(Keystone) 


PAuL PAINLEVE 


When Herriot's Government fell, it was 

Painlevé who became Premier. Once 

was voted out, but formed a new Govern- 

ment accepting himself the portfolio of 

Finance. He is now Minister of War in the 
Briand Cabinet 


Vicissitudes of Republican Government 


Three Premiers and Six Finance Ministers Have Failed to Find a Way 
Out of France’s Financial Troubles 


) aioanale the past year the 
anomalous changes of min- 
istry in France would seem to 
indicate that the Government 
is undergoing a nervous break- 
down. Cabinets have been made 
and destroyed like fanciful 
creations of building blocks. 
Political expression of French 
temperament has revealed many 
complexes and inhibitions. Ap- 
parently, France does not be- 
lieve that her internal debt is a 
blessing, and so far her Deputies 
have been able to agree upon no 
scheme for retiring it. Words of 
Montesquieu to the effect that 
republics end through luxury, 
monarchies through poverty, 
she would.probably consider ill 
timed. With a Chamber torn by 
the presence of numerous blocs, 
each at cross-purposes with the 
others, it has basiene almost an 
impossibility to pass construc- 
tive finance legislation. And it 
is the financial question which 





(Wide World) 





JosepH CAILLAUX 


The meteoric ex-Premier who was brought back from 
political exile to build up France's wrecked finances. 
After the failure of the Franco-American debt nego- 


tiations, 


was forced out with the fall of the first 
Painlevé ministry 


has been France’s paramount 
difficulty, since. Premier Her- 
riot lost the premiership a year 
ago, because he had overdrawn 
the Government’s account with 
the Bank of France. 

Recent leaders of the Govern- 
ment have been men of ability 
and distinction. All of them have 
been political war horses, but 
sadly cramped in the matter of 
a stamping ground. Repeatedly 
they have held office just long 
enough to turn over their trou- 
bles to someone else. If it is true 
that the essence of free govern- 
ment consists in an effectual 
control of rivalries, the tyranny 
of French democracy must be 
growing a bit oppressive. Since 
May, 1924, France has had five 
new Cabinets and six different 
Ministers of Finance. How long 
she can keep up the pace might 
be said to depend on how 
much politics her people will 
endure. 
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(International) (Keystone) 
EtTIENNE CLEMENTEL cag sve erga 

a a When Clémentel resigned, de Monzie 
Herriot's Finance Minister, under took over the Finance Ministry. He is 
whose guardianship of France's fiscal Minister of Public Works in M. 
policy it was first discovered that the Briand’s Cabinet 

: : 

Government's account with the Bank me 

of France was overdrawn 


(Wide World) 


Raout PERET 
In the new Briand Cabinet, he 
occupies the difficult post of 
Finance Minister. To him falls 
the task of working out a fiscal 
policy which will be acceptable 
to the Chamber and Senate 


Louis LoUCHEUR 


The millionaire industrialist 

who has sometimes been called 

the ‘‘ Hoover of France."" When 

Briand accepted the Premier- 

aston ship late in November, 1925, 

Pain, Douseen Loucheur was invited to become 

Finance Minister. But it soon 

The French Senator and Finance Minister became apparent that his pol- 

who fell with Briand’s Cabinet on March 6. icies were not satisfactory to 

The sales-tax clause, upon which the Govern- the political groups in the 
ment was refused a vote of confidence, was his Chamber and he was forced to i 

last stand resign (Keystone) 
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HAT threadbare theme of the. high-school 

essayist, “The Ten Books That I Should 

Take to a Desert Island,” has often been 
translated out of the 


‘Nothing to Read!” 


By John T. Winterich 


remembered snatches of French classics, and in 

dedicating the manuscript of his diary to his wife 

he quoted four lines from “Hamlet” in English. 
“TI also applied my- 





academic into the ac- 


self to sciences,’’ he 


tual — generally to the ‘“When you select your desert-island library, records, “but not pos- 
text that beggars can’t include an elementary algebra,” advises Mr. sessing the necessary 
be choosers. Winterich, editor of the American Legion books in mathematics 


It is nearly thirty- Weekly,” whose article throws a practical light 1 made up for myself 
oe years since Capt. upon the ancient theme: What books to take toa the elements of the in- 
Alfred Dreyfus of the desert island? tegral and differential 


calculus.” 





French army, the most 
famous desert islander 
of recent times, arrived on Devil’s Island, off the 
fevered coast of French Guiana, to expiate a crime 
which he had not committed. The tortures of body 
and soul that he suffered there are chronicled with 
painful vividness in his diary. There are a dozen 
references to books and the lack of them, of their 
failure to reach him, their retention from him. 
“Nothing to read! . . . Nothing new to read... . 
And again I have nothing to read.” The plaint runs 
through the diary like a fugue. 

During his stay of more than four years on 
Devil’s Island, Dreyfus contrived to assemble 
a most heterogeneous library. 
It included Scherer’s ‘“‘Studies 
in Contemporary Literature,” 
Lanson’s ‘History of Litera- 
ture,” a few of Balzac’s works, 
Barras’ “Memoirs,” Janin’s 
“Essays in Criticism,” a his- 
tory of painting, a history of 
France, Augustin Thierry’s 
“Merovingians,” the seventh 
and eighth volumes of Lavisse 
and Rambaud’s “‘General His- 
tory from the Fourth Century 
t0 Our Own Days,” Mon- 
taigne’s “Essays,” and, “best 





of all, the complete works of 
shakespeare.” In addition, 
there were “‘a certain number 
of literary and scientific re- 
News and a few volumes of 
current literature” which, un- 
lortunately, Dreyfus does not 
mame. The Shakespeare was 
probably in English. He must 
ave known the language, for 





In the pleasant search 
for material for this paper I gave no thought to the 
likelihood of general conclusions — the only one I 
foresaw, in fact, was the probability that there 
could be no general conclusions. But there is such a 
wealth of testimony in support of the pleasure to be 
derived from a mathematical treatise where books 
are few and diversions rare that one generalization 
can safely be stated: When you select your desert- 
island library, include an elementary algebra. 

Dreyfus, lacking such a text, composed his own. 
Listen to the testimony of Alexander Selkirk, the 
original of Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe, as set down 
by no less accurate a reporter 
than Sir Richard Steele. Inter- 
viewing Selkirk soon after his 
return to England in 1711, 
after four years on the island 
of Juan Fernandez, Steele 
learned that he had been “put 
ashore from a leaky vessel, 
with the captain of which he 
had an irreconcilable differ- 
ence; and he chose rather to 
take his fate in this place, than 
in a crazy vessel, under a dis- 
agreeable commander. His 
portion was a sea chest, his 
wearing clothes and bedding, 
a firelock, a pound of gun- 
powder, a large quantity of 
bullets, a flint and steel, a few 
pounds of tobacco, a hatchet, 
a knife, a kettle, a Bible, and 
other books of devotion; to- 
gether with pieces that con- 
cerned navigation, and his 
mathematical instruments.” 





wed in his diary he speaks “ROBINSON CRUSOE OF YoRK, MARINER” Selkirk tired of his bargain the 
attempti i Frontispiece from the first edition of ‘Robinson j j nd its “‘dis- 
; pting translations Ca Gan ae wt Pane instant the ship and its “d 





into English, presumably from April 25, 1719 agreeable commander” put off. 
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“He grew dejected, languid, and melancholy, 
scarce able to refrain from doing himself violence, 
till by degrees, by the force of reason and frequent 
reading the Scriptures, and turning his thoughts 
upon the study of navigation, after the space of 
eighteen months, he grew thoroughly reconciled to 
his condition.” 

“Turning his thoughts upon the study of naviga- 
tion.” Another solitary and sea-girt calculator. 
Skip two centuries and listen to the advice of 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson: “On 
most of my trips I carried 
some stock book on mathe- |) 
matical astronomy. Puzzling 
out problems and figuring 
are in themselves good for 
passing, as distinguished 
from killing, time.” 

Stefansson, by the way, 
presents unusually complete 
details of the books carried 
with him on his Arctic jour- 
neys. “It has always been 
one of only two or three 
serious privations,’’ he 
writes, “that with our sys- 
tem of long sledge journeys 
we are separated from our 
supply bases much longer 
than ordinary explorers and 
are therefore compelled to do 
without books to read. On 
my first expedition I carried 
five books wherever I went; 
complete India paper edi- §& 
tions of Byron, Shelley, 
Heine’s poems in German, a 
volume of Icelandic poems, 
and Quain’s “Anatomy.’”’ | 

While on Banks Island in the summer of 1917, the 
Stefansson party was faced by a problem which, so 
far as I know, has never confronted the high-school 
essayist in his task of selecting a desert-island 
library. The party cached certain possessions, but 
not everything will keep even in the world’s largest 
ice box, so that “‘a few articles were left on the 
ground. Some books were among the things we 
had to abandon — Dickens’ ‘Christmas Stories,’ 
Churchill’s ‘Crisis,’ Bigelow’s ‘Applied Biology,’ 
Mikkelson’s ‘Conquering the Arctic Ice.’ These 
were left behind, either because they were heavy or 
because we knew them almost by heart. And these 
others were carried on, either because they were 
lighter or more highly valued — Barham’s ‘In- 
goldsby Legends,’ Comte’s ‘Fundamentals of Posi- 
tive Philosophy,’ Boas’ ‘Mind of Primitive Man,’ 
the Royal Geographical Society’s “Hints to Travel- 
ers,’ and the American Nautical Almanac for 1916.” 

In the strict literalness of Arctic travel weight and 


Rego 


a... “2 —— 
(Courtesy Goodspeed’s Bookshop) 5 

NAPOLEON AT ST. HELENA 
His desert-island library was extensive 


——. 
bulk are critical factors. It is equally so in the} St! 
Antarctic. The Scott party of 1911-1913 split into} 48" 
two groups, a western and an eastern. The western) Mt 
party, records the chronicler of its odyssey, T Lacro 
Griffith Taylor, took with it a “quite extensive” fetche 
library. “Each of us had devoted a pound of ou; shillin 
personal allowance to books.”’ Considering the fact 
that the impedimenta carried by Mr. Taylor’ 
party of four men totaled only fifty pounds and 
comprised virtually the complete mechanism oj 
livelihood in a waste place 
the allowance for books ; 
remarkably high. 

What were the titles of 
the four pounds of books? 
“Debenham,” records Mr 
Taylor, “took my Browning] ”*). 
and the ‘Autocrat’; Evan readin 
had a William le Queux and absolu 
the Red Magazine; Wright Pilgrin 
had two mathematical books library 
both in German; I took ish’s es 
Debenham’s Tennyson and{ "2" 
three small German books af boo 
The Red Magazine, the ‘Au. oa B 
tocrat,’ and Browning wer =" 
most often read, Evans’ con. 
tribution being an eas; on 
winner.” 

The report of the eastem 
party, by Lieut. V. L. A 
Campbell, R. N., makes n 
reference to weight, but spec. 
ifies some titles: “We luckily 
had one or two books- 
‘David Copperfield,’ ‘The 
Life of R. L. Stevenson,’ and 
‘Simon the Jester’ being the | ; 
favorites.” 1 

The popularity of the life of Stevenson may hav¢f hag app 
been purely adventitious — or did these EnglisM innumer 
men in Antarctic wastes feel a kinship with thalf various 
delicately adventurous soul who finally found tics exce 
desired haven on an island that can scarcely bf fects B, 
called a desert? Stevenson’s library at Vailima Wa the very 
decidedly too extensive to fall within the purvieyhich } 
of the present discussion. “I write in the midst ff Twentiet 
wreck of books,” he said in a letter to Sidney Colvit decade. J 
in 1891. “The whole floor is filled with them, ani 
(what’s worse) most of the shelves forbye; ani ing tend 
where they are to go, and what is to become of thf cent nuy 
librarian, God knows.” 
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eo problem! Under simpler circumstanc 
the most famous island resident of all tM] ses me 
was confronted with a like situation. Napoleon moving ¢ 
St. Helena library was so extensive that the cat 
logue thereof alone makes a sizable volume. Boo 
from it occasionally come up at auction, being mo 
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0 ine esteemed, of course, if their illustrious owner 
“ak be deigned to annotate them. At the original disposal 
¢ wel of his library at Sotheby’s in 1823, for instance, 
| Lacroix’s nine-volume compendium of mathematics 
desi fetched the then imposing sum of five pounds ten 
nd of shillings largely because, at the end of the volume 
x the fact) ontaining the algebra, there were three pages of 
3 Taylor calculations in Napoleon s hand. Once more the 
ands sad consolation of computation! 
painicl Normally, I suppose, one might group algebras 
ste place and theological polemics together as the low-water 
I mark of printed interest. But look for a moment at 





— 


in 1623 — did he bear a First Folio, hot from the 
press? -—he brought an impressive collection of 
books. Twelve years later, when he rode down to 
within six miles of what were to be Providence 
Plantations, he carried a library of one hundred and 
sixty-eight volumes — certainly the most impres- 
sive literary movement in the early history of New 
England. 

Not many years thereafter an even bulkier col- 
lection of books came to New England, and one 
destined to be of momentous import in the cultural 
growth of the nation. Of that collection a unit alone 























books is Myles Standish, who would not leave to another remains —one of the most precious “association 
titles off the doing of a thing he wanted done well, and who, _ books” of which history knows the provenance. 
f books} therefore, presumably selected himself the library “It pleased God,” wrote the anonymous author 
tds Mr which he brought from England toa Massachusetts of “New England’s First Fruits” nearly three 
Brownins} 22Y Colony which, so far as the availability of centuries ago, “to stir up the heart of one Mr. 
, Evan reading matter was concerned, was almost as Harvard (a godly gentleman and a lover of learning, 
oe oil absolute a desert as Juan Fernandez. In “The _ there living amongst us) to give up the one half of 
~ Wrich Pilgrim’s Republic,” John A. Goodwin, listing the his estate . . . towards the erecting of a college, 
a bod gl included a pie and - his oe 
‘Tish’s estate on his death, entleman thou e was, 
' ye remarks that “the number Gite Sy np —_ ne ala rennin, «tone did 
hegre of books on controversial mtn yar ted not contain so deadly a 
‘th <A, | theology is curious for a jor aE i of tov— proportion of theological’ 
ing 4 nonchurch member's col- eget treatises as did that of 
oan conf ction.” the man of action, Myles 
peng When William Black- pag rage ag: acocap Rapes in ago a — Standish. Only some three 
stone came to the Colony reaie: “ Cinguuntiéme et dernier feuillet” ila (Continued on page 374) 
e eastern 
V. LA 
makes no 
66 re . 99 
elk The Futilitarians 
hg By Christopher Ward 
' ‘ 
son,” and HE modern they do, say, or think; 
being the novel is about there is only the hurly- 
175 years old. It Christopher Ward has gained a wide audience burly of the crowd, 
nay have has appeared in forms through his delightful parodies of modern novels. groups, individuals — 
English] innumerable, infinitely Dut now he hes turned from poking fun at hie unrelated, save by the 


with that various in characteris- 
found 4 tics, excellences, and de- 
arcely DH fects, But there is also 





contemporaries to more serious business. This 
article contains some interesting reflections upon 
modern tendencies in fiction 


common misfortune of 
being human. He sees a 
life, disorderly, lacking 
design, beginning no- 








lima Wa the very modern novel, 
 purviel which belongs to the 
nidst Ol 4 Twentieth Century — largely to the most recent 
2y Colvitf decade. Its qualities, too, are various and, in great 
hem, ali part, unclassifiable. Still, there are certain outstand- 
bye; an ing tendencies and deficiencies common to a suffi- 
ne of th cient number of very modern novels to be worth 
considering under general heads. 

First, there is formlessness. The “formless” 
nstanC“} writer looks about him and sees formlessness. He 
“all 14 sees men and women straggling here and there, 
apoleon moving apparently without plan, without purpose, 
the cat and to no end. They are not disposed in patterned 


e. ei tations. There is no symmetry, no order in what 
ing 








where and ending no- 
where — chaos. There is no visible clue to the maze, 
no form, no beauty. “This is life,” he says. “As I 
see it so let me record it, for art must be truth, and 
truth is art, and the truth is what I see.” And so he 
writes a book that begins nowhere and ends no- 
where; that is without pattern, form, or beauty. 
And he thinks that the fewer of these things there 
are in a book, the greater is the book’s significance 
and art, because it is that much nearer truth, and 
truth is art. 
But his logic is bad. There are two kinds of truth. 
One is merely adherence to facts — photography. 





— egestas. 
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The other is synonymous with beauty — “Truth 
is beauty. Beauty, truth.” So you may say art is 
truth, therefore truth is art, if you use it in the 
latter sense. But you may not say truth is art, if 
you use it in the former. The book that is without 
form, pattern, and beauty is without art — and 
so without significance, except, perhaps, as a 
record of facts. The writers of such books are mere 
recorders or reporters. They write what their eyes 
have seen, their ears heard. They do not discern any- 
thing behind the sights and sounds, any meaning 
informing them. Others have found such mean- 
ing — or have thought they found it — and, record- 
ing it, each in his own way, have made literature. 

“But,” say the very moderns, 


nothing to say, say it beautifully. Their books ay, 
all dressed up, but going nowhere. Let me echo, 
keen critic, Mr. Waldo Frank, who has lately said 


in the Nation: 


The books of such novelists are competent jn 
so far as they are elegant reflections of styles in 
form and thought and language. As contributions 
to the creative life of the mind and of the spirit, 
they are inept. Their source is neither a luminous 
vision nor an authentic knowledge. . 
their purpose nor their substance adds one iota to 
the experience of man. To call them literature js 
to degrade the name. 


Third, these writers dare not or cannot — cer. 





“there is nothing behind what 
we see. We know these other 
writers; respectable, well-mean- 
ing, deluded men, they have 
seen illusions, they have followed 
mirages. Our eyes are keener and 
clearer. Life is in truth as we 
have written it down.” 

Very well; let them have it 
their own way. Admit their con- 
tention: There is nothing behind 
it all; there is no order in life, 
no beauty, no pattern, no form. 
What, then? Why, then, gentle- 
men and ladies, if you are artists, 
this is what you are here for — 
to bring about order, to arrange 
the pattern, to mold the form, 
to create the beauty. This has 
been the function, the duty, the 
work, the joy of the artist since 














artists first began. (Courtesy Harper & Bros.) 


Second, there is in most 
modern novels a lack of signifi- 
cant content. The last forty 
years have seen an amazing development in 
the technique of writing fiction. That technique 
has strengthened vastly and has proliferated into 
many new varieties. And never were there so 
many competent practitioners of the art nor so 
high a general average of excellence as now. 
Manner is at its height, but what of matter? 
Matter, substance, content are to a corresponding 
degree below par. It is as if they were at the oppo- 
site ends of a seesaw. Significant novels, important 
as the products of creative thought and of creative 
vision, are few. 

Too much emphasis is laid by critics and re- 
viewers on style and manner, on how the thing is 
said; too little attention is given to matter, to the 
thing that they are saying. Writers vie with one 
another in the externalities. They provide beautiful 
costumes for the masquerade, but there are com- 
monplace fellows inside them. Many writers, having 


CHRISTOPHER WARD 
From a sketch by Ariel Alman Fayer 


philanthropism. Too many writers are primarily 
concerned with improving mankind, reformin 
human institutions, remaking civilization. They 
have an axe to grind. Not selfishly, for cuttin 
their own firewood; most unselfishly, on the 
contrary, they are trying to sever some bon 
that enslaves their brothers. Such operations art 
dangerous, however, because the bonds to be ser- 
ered are usually wrapped so closely about the nec 
of humanity that their severance would involvt 
decapitation. But that is not the real objection 
The real objection is, that though this sort of thing 


. . Neither 


tainly, they do not — create 
great characters. Creations that 
walk out of the pages and live 
with men, that epitomize and 
embody the foibles, follies, hero. 
isms, and passions of humanity, 
that become our daily compan. 
ions, as real as our actual asso. 
ciates—in the books of the 
last twenty-five years, are ther 
any of these? 

And why not? Because the 
detached attitude, the sneering 
attitude, the supercilious atti 
tude, the condescendingly 
amused attitude, and the scien. 
tific attitude cannot, any o 
them, ever produce such crea 
tions. Because making such 
characters calls for more than 
brains or technical skill; it re 
quires heart. Such character 
emerge only from the actual 
love of the author for hi 
creations. 

Fourth, there is an excess 0! 





may be benevolence, it is not art. The true arts 
is not a propagandist. He should never be cot 
sciously swayed by a desire to reform human It 
stitutions. Betterment may follow his endeavors 
of course, but if he consciously tries to bring 1 
about, he must inevitably distort his work, h 


must become an advocate, (Continued on page EL) 
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Famous Characters in 





(Courtesy the ‘‘ Youth's Companion"’) 


the Life and Lore of the West 


His First GLIMPSE OF THE Rocky MounrtTAINS 


Capt. Meriwether Lewis, commander of the Lewis and Clark Expedition which was sent out by Jefferson to explore the 
Louisiana Territory 


The army of early settlers pushing westward 
has been compared to a flock of wild pigeons 
descending upon a bountiful forest. While the 
front rank stops for the best of the feast, the rear 
rank alights a little beyond it, and the migration 
moves forward in a series of eager flights. The 
swifter, hardier individuals forge ahead of the 
rest. The ground they cover is varied and wide. 
These, the pioneers of our civilization, have given 
rise to a tradition that is heart and soul American. 

Tales have come down to us of the vast frontier 
“where both man and beast might grow to their 
full size.” Many were the perils of early travel. 
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Rivers and valleys served as pathways through 
the wilderness. The first band of New Englanders 
to speculate in real estate floated down the Ohio 
River in a barge named the “Mayflower” and 
came to anchor under the guns of a United States 
fort. As the movement continued westward, the 
Government extended its domain. 

Today, the West is a buried romance, leveled 
to the Rockies by democracy’s flood. The plow 
has followed the rifle; the horse has been replaced 
by the machine; yet somewhere its memory 
lingers in the minds of Americans who revel in 
the literature and glories of its past. 
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The story of the West is 
one which Americans may 
be proud to remember. 

The lives of Boone, 
Crockett, and Carson have 
vividly colored the history 
of their time. Boone set 
forth for Kentucky which 
he had heard described as 
“the best tract of land in 
North America and prob- 
ably in the world.” There 
is a story that by watching 
the flash of two Indian 
rifles — flint-lock style — 
he was able to dodge both 
bullets! Unlike Crockett, 
he was simple, grave, and 
dignified. Crockett’s per- 
sonality was magnetic. In 
spite of his illiteracy, he 
won the respect of Congress 
for men of the backwoods. 
His well-known maxim 
was: “Be sure you’re right 
and go ahead.” A miracu- 
lous memory augmented 
his native shrewdness. 
His refusal to submit to 
the party “‘Gee-whoa-haw” 
was characteristic of his 


(From “Kit Carson Days,” by Edwin L. Sabin. Courtesy A. C. McClurg Co.) 
Kit Carson, grandson of Daniel Boone, served as a guide on the 


Frémont Expeditions. He is known as one of the greatest of 
American travelers 


(From “David Crockett, Scout,”” by Charles Fletcher Allen) 
(Courtesy J. P. Lippincott Co.) 


Davy CROCKETT 


The first political “‘mugwump” was always ready to “whip his 
weight in wild cats” or “‘ hug a bear too close for comfort” 


political career. When 
defeated in election he took 
his rifle, “Betsy,” and 
left Tennessee for Texas 
where he was later killed 
in the Alamo massacre. His 
death with that of 139 
other defenders gave rise 
to the battle cry, “Remem- 
ber the Alamo,” when 
Americans took revenge 
at bloody San Jacinto, __ 

Boone led the way across 
the Appalachians; Crock. 
ett across the Mississippi. 
Among the first to cross 
the Rockies was Kit Carson 
who covered immense dis- 
tances in the course of his 
wanderings. His endurance 
was tremendous. He carried 
dispatches from Washing- 
ton to Mexico, and roamed 
repeatedly from coast to 
coast. Feeling the tameness 
of ranching and trading, he 
organized a party of friends 
and made one last expedi- 
tion into the heart of the 
Rockies to say good-by to 
the'life he loved. 


(From an oil painting by Chester Harding) : 
Daniel Boone — explorer, Indian fighter, and philosopher — 
one who believed himself a God-appointed instrument for the 

settlement of the wilderness 
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JOHN CHARLES FREMONT 


In literature called the ‘‘Great Pathfinder of the West,” although pre- 

ceded in his explorations by Carson and unknown trappers. He was 

a chronicler, sadly inexperienced in the life of the trail. On his fourth 

expedition he attempted to survey a railroad route to the Pacific. His 

accurate accounts of the West and its resources are valuable documents 
in the story of invading civilization 





* 


(From “On the Plains with Custer,” by Edwin L. Sabin) 
(Courtesy J]. P. Lippincott Co.) 


Maj. GEN. GEORGE ARMSTRONG CUSTER 


One of the most dashing of American soldiers. The 
Indians who threatened the builders of the Northern 
Pacific Railway were driven off by his superior tactics. 
He and a band of 208 men were finally annihilated by the 
forces of Sitting Bull and Crazy Horse as the result of an 
impetuous attack. His wife, who accompanied him on 
many of his campaigns, published three books about his 
gallant adventures : 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Energetic as a young cavalry officer, he organized the 
famous regiment of Rough Riders. It was-made up of 
cowboys, miners, and members of college athletic clubs of 
Boston and New York. As plainsman and President, 
Roosevelt belongs to the indomitable tradition of the 
he untamed West 

’ 
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BuFFALO RILvL 
FATHER OF WILD WEstT SHows 





This immortal name in the Nineteenth Century Ti 
was gloried in by William Frederick Cody, a: 
lowa scout and frontiersman. When the Pony 
Express was established across the plains he Ww 
enlisted as one of its riders. At the close of the fed, an 
Civil War he contracted with the Kansas and nies 
Pacific Railroad to furnish buffalo meat to its on his 
laborers. It is said that 4,280 buffaloes fell by his His ne 
hand during eighteen months of this work. 
Resigning from the Nebraska Legislature, he smartl 
later appeared on the stage in Chicago. But This is 
dramatics soon began to pall to this man who 
had known the real thing. In the Sioux War of a sen: 
1876 he killed Chief Yellow Hand of the nered 
Cheyenne Indians to relieve his feelings. Next 
he organized an exhibition called ‘‘The Wild prospe! 
West,” with Indians, Mexicans, and cowboys zen 
as his actors. Thus the dashing life of the frontier es 
was carried to the public as a show. Later, the optim 
troupe extended its success to Europe. Its fame entlen 
spread far and wide. With the death of Buffalo 8 
Bill the last picturesque figure of the West passes Mr. 
into history comic s 
dime ot 
have o1 
into an 
says M 
taining 
“$20,0¢ 
miring! 
it?” He 
mento 
Mussoli 
muses. . 
ii ‘ great a. 
(From “Buffalo Bill's Life Story’’) there h: 
moral t 
He h: 
Bugg, 
hearty 
WILL RocErRS, THE MoDERN VERSION a good 
His rise from Oklahoma cowboy of Indian hg Mr 
descent to all-American comedian came about in a clever 
an accidental manner. At school he strenuously sleepin 
resisted education, but chancing to read about ping 
Argentina’s ranches in a geography, he set forth have SO 
to see them for himself. For years he led a nobod 
nomadic existence. From an Australian circus ' y 
and the World’s Fair at St. Louis, he emerged swiped | 
before the public eye in a New York vaudeville fore Mr 
house. His act was to rope a pony and rider, and 
his explanations to the audience of what he was story ha 


attempting to do always provoked laughter. 
At first he resented being laughed at. Then he 
began to capitalize his new-found gift for humor 





and his rise to fame was rapid. Roping is his finish re 
favorite occupation. His wit is rough and ready. ; 
It springs from the same cast of mind as that Confessi 
of the picturesque backwoodsman with his axe, ger’s Sw 
rifle, lead, and salt 4 

begin a | 

ume ca 

m the Bu 

(Wide World) mornin g 
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and Mr. Blimp, 
well-rested, well- 
fed, and rosy-cheeked, is 
on his way to his office. 
His newspaper crackles 


[: is acrisp morning, 


Ye Darling Rogues 


By Ernest Brennecke, Jr. 





The “‘ rogue’”’ is staging a comeback in literature 
and popular imagination, if the reading habits of 
the general public serve as an index. Mr. Brennecke, 
best known as the biographer of Thomas Hardy, 
likes to think that the popularity of this many-guised 
fellow will reawaken interest in the ‘‘ picaresque”’ 


Meanwhile, Mrs. 
Blimp is beguiling a 
half hour at home with 
“The Adventures of a 
Professor-Hobo,” while 
the younger children, 








smartly as he unfolds it. 
This is Mr. John Blimp, 





Rufus and Janet, on 


tales of another day their way to school 





wax eloquent as they 





a sensible, mild-man- 
nered chap, fairly 
prosperous, a good, responsible, dependable citi- 
zen, head of a quite respectable family. I am 
optimistic enough to take him as a typical American 
gentleman. 

Mr. Blimp’s eyes twinkle merrily; he is reading the 
comic strip. Mutt, he observes, has picked the last 


dime out of Jeff’s pocket; the little fellow’s protests 


have only caused him to be ceremoniously tossed 
into an ash can. “What the —?” cries Jeff. “Sap!” 
says Mutt. Mr. Blimp grins. Ready for the enter- 
taining news of the day, he turns to the front page. 
“$20,000 Gem Theft,” he reads, and wonders ad- 
miringly, “Gee, how do those guys get away with 
it?” He looks at the latest swaggering pronuncia- 
mento from the Italian Premier’s office. “This 
Mussolini fellow has got the nerve, all right,” he 
muses. A prominent divorce trial catches his atten- 
tion, and he scans the carefully edited evidence with 
great amusement. Let me remind you here that 
there has never been, and there will never be, any 
moral turpitude whatever in the life of Mr. Blimp. 
He has arrived at his office. His partner, Mr. 
Bugg, steps in with a 


eagerly and intelligently 
discuss the relative merits of Mr. Chaplin as a hobo 
and Mr. Fairbanks as an outlaw. Susan Blimp, the 
grown-up daughter, soon to be married, is thinking 
of borrowing James Branch Cabell’s latest ro- 
mance, hoping it will contain a protagonist as daring 
as she found Jurgen to be. 

The Blimps’ family doctor, while waiting for 
professional calls, dips into a hilarious narra- 
tive that exposes the methods of a rascally 
quack. The Blimps’ spiritual adviser, the Rev. Mr. 
Sasson, is turning in weariness from the Homiletic 
Review to a brightly written biography of Brigham 
Young. 

These literary pursuits of the Blimps and their 
circle are characteristic of countless innocuous and 
law-abiding social groups in America today. Book- 
sellers, editors, and professors will agree with this 
observation. We are indeed witnessing an astounding 
renaissance of rogue literature. The rogue — trick- 
ster, tramp, beggar, swindler, quack, thief, or 
debauchee — is being exploited in print as never be- 
fore. Good people who would shy and run or shout 
for a policeman, if they de- 
tected roguery among their 





hearty greeting. “I heard 
a good one last night,” 
says Mr. Bugg. “It’s about 
aclever young rascal in a 
seeping car. He wanted to 
have some fun, so when 
nobody was looking he 
swiped all the ...” Be- 
fre Mr. Bugg’s sprightly 
tory has come to an end, 
Miss Rose, the office sten- 
ogtapher, has had time to 

h reading “The True 
Confessions of a Bootleg- 
ges Sweetheart” and to 
begin a lurid-jacketed vol- 
ume called “Hassan of - 
the Burning Desert.” 

én all three turn to the 
morning mail. 








acquaintances, are devour- 
ing the annals of rascality 
with tremendous gusto. 
Printing presses sweat to 
keep up with the increasing 
demand. 

When I speak of the 
rogue, I do not mean the 
villain. It is necessary to 
distinguish clearly between 
the two, although the types 
overlap to some extent. 

The villain we have al- 
— ways had with us. His 
sinister figure supplies the 
necessary obstacle to the 
hero’s progress; his inevi- 
table fall illustrates a 
moral. But the rogue is 






Colophon, drawn by 

Boris Artzybashe 

for the Rogues’ Book- 
shelf 
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usually only a petty criminal, not passionate, not 
violent. He is a swindler rather than a cutthroat; a 
trickster rather than a thug. His villainy is not 
ingrained, although it may become habitual. His 
figure is not used for didactic purposes, except as 
an illustration of, or a satire on, his peculiar social 
environment. He illustrates manners rather than 
morals. He often escapes punishment. He is jolly 
rather than sinister. He is Falstaff, not Iago. He 
arouses amusement — sometimes admiration — 
rather than indignation, hate, or condemnation. 
The men envy him, the ladies adore him. 


T is, of course, fairly easy to imagine why Mr. 
Blimp envies him and Mrs. Blimp adores him. It 
is because roguery is a part of life, and because the 
actual life of the Blimps is so 
unfortunately destitute of ro- 
guery. The Blimps want to 
live a full life, and what they 
don’t actually get in their 
daily intercourse, they are 
driven to find in their. read- 
ing. Thus they get at least the 
illusion of completeness. In 
fact, so far as low life and ro- 
guery are concerned, they pre- 
fer the illusion to the real 
thing — which is undoubtedly 
rather unpleasant when it in- 
terferes with one’s pocketbook 
or with one’s family life. In 
brief, the literature of roguery 
is for many of us the literature 
of escape. It fertilizes the 
arid barrenness of our upright 
existence. 

Many of us may have ob- 
served how steadily and 
stealthily the rogue has been 
working his way into our favor- 
ite reading matter of late years. 
He has been doing it in his own peculiar way. For he 
always begins in the gutters and rises gradually by 
his wits until he shakes hands with the bishop or 
with the governor’s wife. With us modern Ameri- 
cans he began away down in the funny paper, pos- 
sibly the lowest cultural rung in the literary ladder. 
He began as Hooligan— Happy Hooligan, the 
tramp — as Mutt, and as the Katzenjammer Kids. 
His weekly episodes carried him all over the world. 
Then he invaded the Sunday supplements and the 
magazine sections. Soon our young reporters began 
to distinguish between the rogue and the villain, and 
to treat the rascal with humor and insight. 

The movies welcomed him; as Charlie Chaplin 
and as Douglas Fairbanks he rose to thrilling emi- 
nence. He, and his sisters, began to speak through 
“confession stories,” first in cheap magazines, then 





(Courtesy Greenberg, Publisher) 
Frontispiece to ‘‘ Modern Chivalry or the Adven- 
tures of Captain Farrago,” by Hugh Henry 
Brackenridge. This sprightly early American 
tale of roguery was said to be the favorite read- 
ing of President John Quincy Adams 





in the austere pages of the Century and the Atlantic. 
As a subject for biography and autobiography, he 
began to rival statesmen and actor-managers; Drs, 
Fishbein and De Kruif have cleverly dissected the 
rogue as quack; Dibble presented him as hold-y 
artist and swindler. William Roughhead in England, 
and Edmund Lester Pearson here, are showing him 
in his darker hues. Professional writers are forever 
finding new clothes for him: he now appears both as 
the scheming bootlegger — the latest thing — and 
as the dashing medieval knight. The demand for 
good rogue stuff increases geometrically, but the 
supply of well-written rascal books does not percep. 
tibly keep pace with it. 

And this is why the time is ripe for a resurrection 
of the scores of wonderful rogue books which have 
delighted countless readers in 
the past. We meet a bewilder- 
ment of riches if we no longer 
confine our search to works of 
the current month or year, 
Tales of the low life, the trick. 


immensely popular in_ other 
‘ages than our own; they have 
attracted the talents of the 
more human of our “old mag 
ters” of the written word, 
Even if one confines his reading 
to the acknowledged master. 
pieces of prose narrative in 


fiction (from the Spanish word, 
picaro, which means rogue), he 
will have matter to entertain 
and enthrall him for more 
than his lifetime. At this 
moment many of these old 
masterpieces are familiar only 
to scholars and specialists, but 
there is no good reason why 
they should not become just as 
familiar to all our Blimps. Though the old editions 
are often rare and high-priced, already publishers 
are issuing cheap and readable reprints. 

The Blimps will probably not go back to the 
“Odyssey,” nor to Boccaccio, nor to Chaucer, nor 
even to the “Arabian Nights,” for these things are 
either already too familiar or too “classical.” But 
they will be very easily induced to read the first 
Spanish picaresque tale of Lazarillo de Tormes, 4 
story written more than three hundred and fifty 
years ago, the ancestor of every subsequent literary 
rogue. Nobody knows who wrote this story, but its 
central character is surely immortal. From his start 
in life as the servant of a blind beggar to the summtt 
of his fortunes as town crier — a post slightly mort 
dignified than that of public hangman — the wily 
knave, Lazarillo, displays (Continued on page 374) 


ster, and the Schel/m have been: 
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The War Comes Back to Fiction 


HEN the 
W cies War was 
brought to a 


close, a single cry voiced 
the thought of every 


By L. H. Titterton 


Recent months have seen a quickening interest 
in books upon the Great War. In the newer 
novels a changing point of view is reflected which 
Mr. Titterton, assistant editor of the ‘Atlantic 
Monthly,” compares with that of the early years 


“These stories (he 
writes) . . . were writ- 
ten in an effort toward 
completion of one scene 
of the late war — the 
sense of which ‘Through 





citizen soldier in France: 


the Wheat’ served as 





“Take us home!” And 





back home, after the 

triumphant interval of welcomes, parades, and 
speeches, the phrase was translated into a desire, 
upon every side, to put the war out of mind. It had 
all been a terrible, glorious adventure; but it was 
over now; back to work and 
the business of peace. Edi- 
torial offices were quick to 
reflect the reaction. War sto- 
ries silently left the pages of 
current periodicals, and the 
absence of war titles from 
publishers’ lists reflected this 
sudden, quite understandable 
desire to forget. “War stuff 
is out,” went the rounds of 
professional writers and the 
fiction mills turned back to 
grind stories of peace. 

But no such titanic strug- 
gle could be effaced from 
memory with mere desire to forget. Across the inter- 
vening years a stream of war books has continued 
to pour— not because the public wanted them, 
but because they had tobe written. With but a dozen 
years between us and 1914, war chronicles have 
gone the limit from sheer delight in the glory of a 
great adventure to the basest sort of cynicism. And 
now, eight years removed from the Armistice, the 
public displays a returning interest in the conflict, 
adesire to look back across the widening perspec- 
tive with a more temperate eye than any which 
could have looked upon war during all the smoke 
of battle. The amazing success of “What Price 
Glory?” on the stage, and “The Big Parade” on 
the screen illustrate one phase of awakened curi- 
osity. This desire to set things right in the public 
mind is also apparent among novelists. The litera- 
ture of the war is beginning to fill out. Instead of 
sharply etched bas-relief, sculptors are beginning to 
work in the round. Thomas Boyd, whose “Through 
the Wheat” was one of the outstanding, vital pic- 
tures of war life to appear in the years following the 
Armistice, sounds this note in the foreword to 
“Points of Honor,” a collection of war stories which 

’ 
appeared in 1925. 





(Keystone) 
H. G. WELLS’ 


ground work. Now ob- 
viously the heart of war is to be found in combat. 
. . . It cannot be only a matter of a person’s facing 
a new and outrageous environment, nor the inter- 
play of characters one upon another; to the con- 
trary, it must be the hot, contagious breath of war 
which is personified and shown. This then is what 
was attempted in ‘Through the Wheat.’... 
Therefore a mass of more human happenings re- 
mained unused; it is the purpose of this volume to 
present them. And incidentally these stories may 
serve to correct the impression that I, as an author, 
hate war. That would not be my business. But it is 
my business not to glorify it; it is my business to 
perceive it truthfully and to set down these per- 
ceptions in such a way that they may be shared 
by whosoever is kind enough to read them.” 

This corrective sense could appear only after an 
interval. It bespeaks no disillusionment, no cyni- 
cism — only the desire to round out the picture. 
Obviously, it is impossible to consider here more 
than a few of the important war novels as typical 
of the mass. But even with so limited a survey, it 
is possible to make a few general conclusions. 

The opening guns of 1914 found the /iterati gaping 
through an inspirationless pe- 
riod. Victorian traditions had 
lost the pungency which gave 
them point, and nothing had 
so far appeared to take their 
place. Even the first few 
hectic months of conflict did 
not bring the realization home 
to writers that here was the 
new meaning — the inspira- 
tion for which they had 
searched in vain. But all at 
once life became something 
real, purposeful, vital. Eng- 





land caught the spirit and — (ifisty Houghton 
plunged into the great con- Speers 


flict with Messianic fervor. 

Ian Hay in “The First Hundred Thousand” was 
the first writer to catch this feeling and translate it 
into terms of the great crusade. His book is filled 
with the glamour and high adventure of army life; 
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its escape from humdrum life through the avenue of 
a righteous cause with plenty of opportunity for 
enjoyment. The grim and sordid side of Flanders’ 
mud was almost completely subordinated to the 
warmth and color appro- 
priate to a great adventure. 
John Buchan and H. C. 
McNeile followed in the tra- 
dition which Hay had set. 
But while their stories make 
interesting reading, they fail 
entirely to give the complete 
picture. They are war books 
— unconsciously, no doubt, 
but none the less surely — 
calculated to keep up the 
morale on the home front 
and the stream of enlistments 


(Courtesy Harper : 
G Bros.) unbroken. Even such moving 





Joxn Dos Passos tales as compose the collec- 


tion published under the title, ° 


“Sergeant Michael Cassidy,” by McNeile are so 
deftly compounded of humor, pathos, and heroism 
that the reader is preserved from all but the most 
gentle shocks. 


LTHOUGH “Mr. Britling Sees It Through,” by 
H. G. Wells followed closely upon ‘“‘The First 
Hundred Thousand,” time enough had elapsed for 
a definite change to take place in the public mind. In 
Wells’ novel, patriotism is still vigorous, the sense 
of fighting in a righteous cause has not yet gone by 
the board, but a note of disillusionment permeates 
the story. People everywhere were asking, What does 
it all mean, this primitive and childish way of set- 
tling international disputes? Wells made the nation 
articulate. A feeling of optimism still prevailed; people 
still believed that false propaganda and perverted 
news were confined to their enemies, but the old, 
easy distinction between the powers of darkness and 
the powers of light was ceasing to be obvious to 
many men. This change of attitude, not only among 
the civilians, but also in the army, was far greater 
than we realize. When the American troops arrived 
to make the world “safe for democracy,” it had 
progressed so far with British troops that the dif- 
ference between a disillusionment tinctured with 
cynicism and a supreme confidence in a righteous 
cause was clearly evident. But not during the war 
was the feeling of complete disillusionment — of 
war as a degrading, rather than a glorious, adven- 
ture — to find expression. It was John Dos Passos 
who first felt that the soldiers in France had touched 
pitch and been defiled. 

“Three Soldiers” appeared in 1921. To Mr. 
Passos, writing through his trio, there was nothing 
clean, nothing wholesome, nothing fine in military 
life. Disillusionment had become cynicism, indeed, 
but cynicism joined to a prurience ever seeking, 


———— 
never satisfied. It is a far cry from the gallantry of 
“The First Hundred Thousand”’ to the baseness of 
“Three Soldiers,” but Mr. Passos has made the 
leap. The days of 1921, when “Three Soldiers” 
found favor with a large slice of the American 
audience, were days of disillusionment: the high 
adventurous spirit which had sent men singing 
along the roads of France, succeeded by a sense of 
the futility of it all, aggravated, no doubt, by the 
advent of unsettled conditions at home — unem. 
ployment upon the one hand, and on the other, too 
potent signs that those who stayed behind had 
made capital out of their brothers overseas. 


Specimen the year of its writing, there js 
more excuse for Dos Passos’ gesture of futility 
than for Ford Maddox Ford. After writing “Some 
Do Not,” he managed to rival “‘Three Soldiers” in 
the crude cynicism of “No More Parades,” which ap. 
peared in 1925 — time enough for an experienced 
writer of Ford’s ability to have caught the tempering 
perspective. The bawdy and the lewd bulk g0 
largely in the work of both these writers that the 
decencies of humanity are crowded out. Even though 
the incidents which they describe and the characters 
they construct may have represented actualities of 
the war, the very fact that the authors exercise a 
process of selection so exclusive of other aspects 
equally true robs their work of any claim to real 
greatness. They have given us a corner instead of a 
view. It is apparently the result of moral exhaus- 
tion and not lack of ability. 

Fortunately, however, exclusive of Ford’s latest 
book, there are signs that a new stage in the evo- 
lution of the war novel has been reached. Sylvia 
Thompson’s “The Hounds of 
Spring,” published early this 
year, displays a sanity of out- 
look which is most refreshing 
after a large dose of unadul- 
terated cynicism. Her writing 
shows a lack of bitterness and 
a genuine understanding of 
both English and Austrian 
life which amply compensate 
for certain infelicities. As a 
good mirror of civilian life 
during the war, it is pecul- 
iarly useful for completing 
the picture of those hectic 
years. Still, it needs comple- 
mentary material carrying a 
true picture of army life. And this has been sup- 
plied during the last year and a half by R. B. 
Mottram in his trilogy, “The Spanish Farm, 
“Sixty-Four Ninety-Four,” and “The Crime at 
Vanderlynden’s.” 

Here, at length, is perspective surprisingly 
broad, considering the (Continued on page 375) 
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Readers and Writers 


excellent English version of Emile 

Henriot’s “Aricie Brun” (Viking 
Press), the same publishers now offer a 
hook which happens, by a coincidence, to 
deal with a subject upon which M. 
Henriot has just written a fascinating 
volume. The French writer calls his work 
“Les Livres du Second Rayon,” and the 


Hexsie recently given us an 


‘American, John Garber Palache, calls 


his, “Four Novelists of the Old Régime.” 
Both volumes are devoted to what M. 
Henriot describes as /ivres irréguliers et 
ikertins, but Mr. Palache has restricted 
his survey to Crébillon fi/s, Choderlos de 
laclos, Diderot, and Restif de la Bre- 
tonne. With the exception of the last- 
mentioned, none of these strictly belongs 
to that “top shelf” where we are supposed 
to place books not intended for the young 

n. M. Henriot’s “second shelf” is 
more crowded. 

There is evidently a revival of interest 
in the French Eighteenth Century con- 
leurs, for a whole series has begun to 
appear in English, among the first vol- 
umes being Crébillon’s ““La Nuit et le 
Moment,” with a preface by Aldous 
Huxley. Mr. Palache’s study, therefore, 
arrives at an opportune moment, for 
there is no book like it in English, so far 
as] know. The author has performed his 
task with a seriousness and a display of 
footnotes worthy of a university thesis. 
The volume is well documented, grave, and 
impartial. Mr. Palache spares our Anglo- 
Saxon pruderies, and skates over vast 
tracts of very thin ice in a manner as 
admirable as it is misleading to those 
unaware of the precise nature of the texts 
with which he is dealing. 


ee example, a brief paragraph de- 
scribes ““L’Anti-Justine” as designed 
to serve as a counterblast to the Marquis 
de Sade’s notorious “Justine.” That, as- 
suredly, is what Restif declared his in- 
tention to be, but the result was a book 
which, by very reason of its normality, 
should have far more influence than de 
Sade’s crazy horrors. Its illustrations and 
its mass of suggestive details make it a 
work which perfectly explains why the 
French criticism quoted by Mr. Palache 
i$ so markedly more unfavorable to 
Restif de la Bretonne than his own. 
His comment on “L’Anti-Justine” is: 
In this case Restif’s influence was less 
than it deserved to be.” Frankly, I find 
this remark as irresistibly comic as if 
someone were to say that Victor Mar- 
gueritte’s “‘La Garconne” did not, 
unfortunately, reform the morals of war- 
time Paris, 


By Ernest Boyd 


t 





For the rest, the lengthy account of 
Restif de la Bretonne is concerned with 
his life rather than with his work, if it 
be understood that his life is taken to be 
the substance of the sixteen volumes of 
“Monsieur Nicolas, ou le Coeur Humain 
dévoilé.” This scarce work has been com- 
pared with Rousseau’s “Confessions” 
and Casanova’s “Memoirs”; Professor 
Saintsbury defended it, and Sainte- 
Beuve saw in its author a precursor of 
Eugéne Sue. Mr. Palache is inclined to 
take the work and its author seriously, 
he accepts “Monsieur Nicolas” and “La 
Vie de Mon Pére”’ as authentic biographi- 
cal material, and his lucid and readable 
summary of this massive mountain of 
words will more easily find readers, I 
suspect, than the original texts. 

“Les Liaisons Dangereuses,” which has 
recently appeared in the series of Broad- 
way Translations as “Dangerous Ac- 
quaintances” (Dutton), is another of 
those voluminous works to which Mr. 
Palache’s summary is a help rather than 
a hindrance. When Remy de Gourmont 
said that Laclos was “excessively known” 
by that story, he spoke the truth; but I 
fear he is known by sight more often 
than by close acquaintance. I have always 
regarded this work as a legend in circles 
where innuendo about a book will give 
it a greater reputation than the actual 
reading of it. Someone called it “one of 
the most licentious novels ever written,” 
according to a footnote of Mr. Palache, 
and I cite the remark as undoubtedly 
the wildest and most unfounded state- 
ment that could possibly be made about 
Laclos. Try, if you can, to reconcile it 
with Saintsbury’s judgment, especially 
in view of his well-known and often ex- 
pressed intolerance of indecency. 


N his monumental history of the 
French novel, the accumulation of vast 
reading, Saintsbury omits “Les Liaisons 
Dangereuses,” and in answer to the 
protest of a friend, he has inserted a 
special note in which he says: “I am unable 


to find any redeeming point in it, except 
that some ingenuity is shown in bringing 
about the dénouement... . Eventhis... 
is banal enough in idea — that idea being 
merely that jealousy, in both sexes, 
survives love, shame, and everything 
else. . . . But it is scarcely worth one’s 
while to read six hundred pages of very 
small print in order to learn this.” He 
also holds that the epistolary form is 
particularly unsuitable to the purposes 
of the book, and he finds it “prosaic 
and suburban. There is neither tragedy 
nor comedy, neither passion nor humor, 
nor even wit, except a little horseplay.” 
If a little more of this common sense had 
been heard on the subject of Laclos, 
he “never would be missed” from Mr. 
Palache’s survey. 


F Diderot the author gives a brief 
biographical outline and then his 
usual summary of the novels, “Le Neveu 
de Rameau,” “La Religieuse, ” “ Jacques le 
Fataliste,” and “Les Bijoux Indiscrets.” 
Here he has more justification than in 
the case of Restif de la Bretonne for his 
contention that Diderot belonged to the 
new France as Crébillon and Laclos be- 
longed to the old. They all have left us 
evidence of the conditions which were to 
culminate in the Revolution, but Diderot, 
I am inclined to think, was alone in his 
conscious purpose of exposing certain 
evils. If Mr. Palache wished to throw some 
light on the literary expression of French 
society in the period before the French Rev- 
olution, then Diderot belongs to his subject. 
That is apparently the intention, al- 
though it is difficult to reconcile it with 
the curiously disparate character of the 
four novelists selected. If Crébillon and 
Restif de la Bretonne fall into Mr. 
Palache’s survey, then there are others 
who have more right to inclusion. 
Mirabeau, Andrea de Nerciat, Voisenon, 
Choudart-Desforges, Pigault-Lebrun, 
Charles Duclos, and Chevrier’s fa- 
mous novel “Le Colporteur,” which 
Edmond de Goncourt regarded as a 
masterpiece and a mine of information 
about the life of the period. These are 
writers who were “irréguliers et libertins,” 
in M. Henriot’s sense, but they are as 
certainly part of the literature which Mr. 
Palache has drawn to our attention as 
Crébillon or Restif. Perhaps he intends 
to carry his studies a step further and 
give us a second volume to complete the 
pioneering work in which he has so ad- 
mirably made his début. As it is, he has 
given us a book which will be indis- 
pensable in a field which American crit- 
icism has so strangely neglected. 
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Among the New Spring Books 





Fiction 
The Hounds of Spring. By Sylvia Thomp- 
son. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
(An Atlantic Monthly Press Publica- 
tion). $2.00. 


HE dreams of Zina, eldest daughter 

of Sir Edgar Retter, are shattered 
when she receives the news that her fiancé, 
Colin, is missing — believed to have been 
killed. A few years afterwards she marries 
to escape an unutterably profitless exist- 
ence, only to find later that Colin is still 
alive, but has been suffering from loss of 
memory through shell shock. The conflict 
of loyalties throughout the story is pa- 
thetic in its intensity, and is so skillfully 
handled that it makes this a notable 
novel, and not merely a clever study. The 
characters grow as the tale progresses and 
are unfailingly human and natural. The 
contrast between Zina and her younger 
sister, between prewar and postwar ideas, 
between the Teutonic and the British 
character is well drawn. Yet this is in no 
way a war novel: rather is it a picture of a 
certain type of English family. The most 
serious defect is the immediate acquies- 
cence, by all the family, in the news of 
Colin’s death. That does not ring true. It 
is impossible to believe that normal people 
would not hope against hope until definite 
news confirmed the report, or the lapse of 
time rendered its truth morally certain. 
But in so able and attractive a novel one 
lapse from grace may well be forgiven. 


* ke kK * 


The Black Flemings. By Kathleen Norris. 
Garden City: Doubleday, Page & 
Co. $2.00. 


S in most of Kathleen Norris’ stories, 

the plot of this book centers round 

a family. This time it is a unique family 

living on an old Georgian estate near the 

sea. The interest focuses particularly on 

one member of the household, beautiful 

Gay, the last daughter of the house of 

Fleming. A readable story which holds the 
attention strongly to the end. 


** kK 


Heather Heretics. By Marshall N. Goold. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.00. 


HE story of a young Scotch min- 

ister’s struggles in his first parish, 
where his liberal interpretation of the 
Bible shocks the Wee Frees, whose point 
of view is very like that of our own 
Fundamentalists. The father of the girl 
he loves belongs to this group, and the 
old man’s severity drives her away from 
home. Warring factions in the little 


church make the minister’s task difficult, 
but his sturdiness, humor,. and idealism 
win the hearts of the people. This re- 
viewer wishes that more space had been 
devoted to the minister’s romance and 
less to his theology, although his clear 
analysis of religious problems will help 
many another doubter. 


* * KK * 


Black Ivory. By Polan Banks. New York: 
Harper & Bros. $2.00. 
HE story of two brothers — Jean 
and Pierre Lafitte, slave smugglers — 
who became enormously rich and power- 
ful through their trade. For a setting, New 


,Orleans of romantic Creole days with 


duels, balls, intrigues, and finally the War 
of 1812, which threatened to destroy the 
city. This is a skillfully handled historical 
romance with excellent characterization. 
A very promising first novel. Mr. Sabatini 
may well look to his laurels! 


* ke * 


Cynthia Codentry. By Ernest Pascal. 
New York: Brentano’s. $2.00. 


NREST is the driving goddess of 
Mr. Pascal’s latest heroine. Daugh- 
ter of the “dean of American actors,” she 
early finds the stage a too exacting master. 
She wants to feel entirely free. Yet her 
search for happiness finds her always 
panting just short of achievement. The 
author has done well to realize that with 
her refusal to accept the necessity of work- 
ing for her contentment, she will never 
really attain the object of her search. It is 
not a pleasant story, but it is thoughtfully 
and carefully developed. Here and there, 
passages of sure brilliance stand out. 


sxe *& * 


The Whole Story. By Elizabeth Bibesco. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$2.00. 


RINCESS BIBESCO’S stories are 

always entertaining, and the fifteen 
which have been collected in this volume 
are no exception. If one were to point out 
any particular fault, it would be that at 
times she leaves too much to the imagina- 
tion — moves leisurely into her story with 
only the most meagre of stage settings, 
leaving the reader to form his background 


-as best he may. The method, though suc- 


cessful with a novel in which there is 
plenty of space to catch up with the writer, 
is unfortunate with short stories in which 
the reader needs to assimilate important 
details of setting as rapidly as possible if 
he is to enjoy the story thoroughly. Prin- 
cess Bibesco’s (Continued on page 365) 
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Modern Library Books 








DREISER, 
ANDERSON, 
LAWRENCE, 

CABELL — 


These authors and scores 
of others, whose new books 
are the outstanding literary 
features of the 1926 season, 
are represented in 


The Modern 
Library 


- This series of 120 pocket- 
size volumes, well printed, 
on good paper, and hand 
bound in full limp style is 

designed to sell at. 


95 Cents a Copy 


If you are not already 
familiar with the Modern 
Library, ask your book- 
seller to show you a copy. 
The entire series is carried 
by virtually every book- 
store in the country. 


aM 
LOPE RY, 


Send for a New, 
Illustrated (atalogue 


“+ 4Hab >: 


The Modern Library, Inc. 











* West 45th Street New York 
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New Scribner Books 
THE TURN OF THE CENTUR 


By MARK SULLIVAN 


The opening book in a group of four, a complete social history of ‘Our Times: The United States, 1900- 
1925."" Mark Sullivan’ s observation has missed nothing of interest and significance. He has been as 
much interested in ‘‘Florodora’’ as in Wm. J. Bryan. Here are the theatre, sports, recreations, styles, 
business, songs, politics—everything that colored life in America at the turn of the century. Profusely 


illustrated. (March 12.) 


F. Scott Fitzgerald’s 
ALL THE SAD YOUNG 
MEN 


Owen Davis's stage version of Scott Fitz- 
gerald’s “‘Great Gatsby’’ is now one of the 
successes of the New York theatre. The 
mature artist who wrote that book is evi- 
dent in these stories, which are as enter- 
taining as they are poignant. $2.00 


Arthur Train’s 
THE BLIND GODDESS 


Everybody knew that Arthur Train could 
write a compelling novel about the law. 
It is a startling revelation of the methods 
of criminal justice, but it is first of all a 
colorful, eventful, and swift-moving story. 

$2.00 


L. H. Myers’s 
A Novel 


“The Clio’ is a brilliant, enticing, witty, 
and profound work. His thought is so 
fascinating and profound, and has such re- 
source behind it, that it is a continuous de- 
light.—The Nation and Atheneum. — $2.00 





On March 26 the bough of Spring will 
flutter with 


Ring Lardner’s 
THE LOVE NEST “%i.ne0" 


Nine new stories done in Ring Lardner’s 
incomparable manner. _ $2.00 


1900- 
1904 


$5.00 Marx SULLIVAN 


INDIA [The Modern World | By Sir Valentine Chirol 
An authoritative volume. Other books i in the ‘‘ Modern World Series’’ already pub- 
lished are *‘Germany,”’ by G. P. Gooch; ‘‘Norway,"’ by G. Gathorne Hardy; * *Rus- 
sia,” by Valentine O’Hara and N. Makeef; and ‘‘Ireland,”’ 

by Stephen Gwynn. Each volume, $3.00 





FIX BAYONETS! 


By John W. Thomason, Jr. 
Captain, U. S. Marine Corps. 


This is one of those books that make a 
publisher say to himself—however 
much he may have grumbled at various 
times—‘‘There is no business like the 
publishing business! ’’ The extraordi- 
nary text and pictures are both by the 
same man. (March 26.) $3.50 


THE HISTORIAN AND HISTORICAL EVIDENCE 


By Allen Johnson, ‘Professor of American History, Yale University 
A concrete and extremely interesting discussion of the methods of collecting historical 


evidence, of doubting and sifting it, of criticising and proving it. $2.00 
PLAYS, SIXTH SERIES By John Galsworthy 
‘*The Show,” *‘ The Forest.’’ $2.50 


Combining in one volume ‘‘Old English,”’ 


CRITICAL WOODCUTS By Stuart Sherman 


An unusual book of critical essays, by a critic on whom the eyes of literary America 
are centred. Illustrated with woodcuts by Bertrand Zavic. $2.50 


THE MEADOWS By John C. Van Dyke 
‘“‘ Familiar Studies of the Commonplace”’ the author styles this charming survey of 
the simple beauties of the low-lying landscape. $2.00 


THE PORTRAIT OF ZELIDE By Geoffrey Scott 
Dr. Joseph Collins, after surveying the entire field of contemporary biography, calls 
this ‘‘the best fictional biography that has been published in English.” $3.75 


CONFESSIONS OF A CAPITALIST By Sir E. J. P. Benn 
An economic study with an individual flavor. Now being translated into Norwegian, 
Dutch, German, and French. $5.00 


By Thomas Gann 


MYSTERY CITIES 
Illustrated. $5.00 


Exploration of ancient Maya cities in British Honduras. 


By Sisley Huddleston 


FRANCE AND THE FRENCH 
$3.00 


An up-to-the-minute study of contemporary France by a close observer. 


By Sidney Howard 


LUCKY SAM McCARVER 
$2.00 


An interesting experiment in dramatic biography, seen in New York last fall. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, FIFTH AVENUE AT 481tu STREET, NEW YORK 
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New and Forthcoming Harvard Books 





COTTON MATHER 
By Barrett WENDELL 


Long out of print and rather difficult to come 
across, Barrett Wendell’s most important 
work is now reissued from the original plates. 
Mr. M. A. DeWolfe Howe says of it in his 
recent biography of Wendell, “‘ He performed 
his task with a thoroughness of research and 
a mastery in the arrangement and presenta- 
tion of material, which made the book 
enduringly notable among American biog- 


THE AMERICAN WOOL 
FACTURE 


By Artuur Harrison CoLe 


MANU- 


Practically every significant feature in the 
development of American wool manufacture, 
from the early household operations of the 
Pilgrim Fathers down to the present time, is 
treated in this work. Due attention is paid 
to the influence of varying supplies of raw 
material, improvements in technical equip- 
ment, the tariff, marketing methods, and the 








raphies.” Frontispiece portrait. $4.00 a like. Two volumes; forty-nine illustrations. 
copy. $7.50 a set. 
PSYCHOTHERAPY SHERIDAN TO ROBERTSON A GORGEOUS GALLERY OF 


By Dr. E. W. Taytor 


A concise history of the use of Illustrated with 


By Ernest B. Watson 


GALLANT INVENTIONS 


Edited by H. E. Rotutns 
reproductions 


mental elements in the treatment 
of disease; it will direct the 
layman’s attention to a little- 
understood development of medi- 
cal science. $1.00 


MAN AND WEATHER 
By AtexanpER McApIE 
In delightfully human style, with 


many remarkable photographs, a 
great meteorologist here tells the 


of rare originals in the Shaw 
Theatre Collection, this book 
presents an unusually entertain- 
ing account of the nineteenth 
century English stage. $5.00 


GUTENBERG TO PLANTIN 
By Georce P. Winsuip 


Within a hundred pages Dr. 
Winship has sketched, for the 


general reader as well as the | 


practical printer, the develop- 


A critical edition of a collection 
of popular ballads first published 
in 1578; it will appeal to all 
poetry lovers who have an eye for 
the quaint and curious. $5.00 


SONGS AND BALLADS OF 
THE SHANTY BOYS 


Edited by Franz RicKaBy 


Gathered from men who worked 
in the woods of Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota during 
the Golden Age of American 


public many secrets of weather- 
lore and of weather-investigation. 
$2.00 22 illustrations. 





ment of the art from 1460to 1600. 


lumbering, from 1870 to 1900. 


$3.00 Ready immediately. 








ANTOINE AND THE THEATRE LIBRE 
By Samue.t M. Waxman 


Readers interested in contemporary European 
drama and French literature will welcome 
this first study, in English, of Antoine, “the 
god of the Paris stage.”” Mr. Waxman is a 
personal friend of his, has had access to his 
private papers, and is admirably fitted to 
give a valid estimate of his work. The book 
incidentally throws much light upon the 
progress of the drama in Germany and 
England. $3.00 





PRINTS AND BOOKS 
By Wituiam M. Ivins, Jr. 


These ‘‘informal papers” by the Curator of 
Prints at the Metropolitan Museum will 
open up to the gereral reader a fascinating 
region on the borderland between art and 
literature. The essays range over such topics 
as illustrated books, lithographs, book- 
plates, etchings, museum work, ornament, 
and design. There are many charming and 
unusual illustrations in line and in half-tone. 
Ready immediately. $5.00 
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(Continued from page 362) world is smart 
and fashionable, her characters in- 
teresting. Those who enjoy only the 
sharp, well-made short story of the 
American type will perhaps be some- 
what disappointed, but it is an occasional 
relief to read short fiction without seeing 
the turn of the wheels. 


* * kK *K * 


{bree Kingdoms. By Storm Jameson. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


WOMAN in deadly earnest — that 
A is Laurence Storm. The driving 
genius within her, reacting to the stern 
demands of a Yorkshire conscience, leads 
her into many mistakes in the heartless 
atmosphere of London affairs; to success 
because of her strength of will, and almost 
to failure through occasional flashes of 
revolt against the placid, “correct” 
atmosphere from which she takes her 
husband. Miss Jameson has written a 
strong novel with great sincerity of 
purpose, going far afield from the usual 
“slice-of-life” sort of thing in which 
British authors seem to delight. “Three 
Kingdoms” possesses vitality and 
strength. It is easily one of the spring’s 
outstanding novels. 


* *e Ke K * 


Counter Currents. By Elsie Janis and 
Marguerite Aspinwall. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00. 


HIS entertaining yarn shifts from 

Arizona to New York City, where 
Jinny Gregory, the “Young Boss of the 
Circle G. Ranch,” visits her uncle and 
meets her twin brother whom she hasn’t 
seen for years. A world-famous pearl 
necklace turns up to complicate matters, 
and, of course, there is a love affair. Al- 
together a frothy, amusing tale, following 
not unusual formula. 


* * KK * 


Storm Dust. By Constance Smith. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $2.00. 


HEN Jacqueline Martin, a war 
widow with a young son and a 

small income, married old Ralph Frere, 
the townspeople of Tyworth felt that the 
marriage was altogether suitable, despite 
the fact that Frere was nearly forty years 
older than his bride. Jacqueline was a 
sophisticated, exotic creature, ambitious 


. to dominate the neighborhood. Being a 


materialist, she felt that with her hus- 
band’s wealth and her own beauty she 
had everything that made for power. 
But the triumph she dreamed of was 
never hers, for the lonely hill where 
Frere’s house stood was too far from the 
town to permit neighborliness. Jacqueline 
came to hate hill, house, and husband, 
and her fierce hatred led to tragedy. The 
author proves herself an able psychologist 
in this story of a selfish, strong-willed, 


and sinful woman. Not recommended to 
readers who demand a hero or a heroine 


—or both. 
*k*x* Ke kK * 


George Westover. By Eden Phillpotts. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 


IR GEORGE WESTOVER is the 

kind of person you probably know 
yourself. His outlook is that of a retired 
English gentleman with octogenarian 
propensities and a good appetite, who, 
in spite of his conservatism, considers 
himself at least five years older than the 
century in which he lives. The glories and 
trivialities of his generous character are 
portrayed against a ruralistic background 
amid flowers, daughters, tea, and love. 
The author has not attempted to make 
him out a picturesque hero, nor even a 
man of eminent, practical wisdom. In- 
stead, he has presented him as the fine old 
crank that he is, with emphasis upon the 
humorous aspects of his _ incorrigible 
personality. The result is innocuous and 


‘ frequently entertaining. 


* * * *K * 


The Chip and the Block. By E. M. Dela- 
field. New York: Harper & Bros. 
$2.00. 


O a widening circle of American 

readers, E. M. Delafield is making 
herself known as a young Englishwoman 
with a gift for portraying the quiet lives 
of interesting people. Her latest novel 
is no exception. Her story of a literary 
egoist who finds himself checkmated by 
the maturing intellect of his son is related 
with sympathy and a fine sense of quiet 
irony. The book should not fail to have a 
wide appeal. 


Biography and Letters 


Cotton Mather. By Barrett Wendell. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 


$4.00. 


N excellent edition, printed from the 

_original plates. This shrewd but 
generous biography will remain the best 
study of that high priest of Puritanism, 
that perfect type of early New England 
life and theology. 


* * kK * 


The Life and Works of Edward Coote 
Pinkney. Prepared by Thomas Ol- 
liver Mabbott and Frank Lester 
Bleadwell. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $2.00. 


HE record of the brief, tempestuous 

life of one of America’s poets. There 
is a distinct pathos in the story of this 
young Southerner: his career in the Uni- 
ted States Navy, his love-making, his 
“affairs of honor,” his untimely passing — 
for he died at twenty-five. A longer life 
would no doubt have done great things for 
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American 
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**AN AMERICAN TRAGEDY is the 
Mt. Everest of American fiction, 
and it is one of the high hills in all 
the fiction of the world.”’ 
John Macy, Author, 
““Story of The World’s Literature’”’ 
ee 2nd Edition. 2 vols., boxed, $5.00 
‘‘Makes the performances of most 
of his rivals and successors: look 
like capering accomplishments of 
rabbits and squirrels.’ 
Stuart Sherman, N. Y. Herald Tribune 


All of Mr. Dreiser’s works are 
published under our imprint. A 
twenty-eight page brochure, con- 
taining essays by Sherwood Ander- 
son, H. L. Mencken and Edgar 


Lee Masters and descriptions of 
all of Mr. Dreiser’s books, is just 
off the press. Send for a copy. 
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THE his lyric gift. Now he lives chiefly in his 
cae famous, “I fill this cup” and in that haunt- 
BIOGRAPHY ing song that begins, “Look out upon the 
OF THE stars, my love.” It is said of him — an- 





Sandbur¢’s 


ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN 


The Prairie Years 


“There has never been biography quite 
like this before. The thing Mr. Sand- 
burg has done cannot well be repeated. 
. . . A book which will become a per- 
manent part of American literature.” 
—N. Y. Times. 


‘A masterpiece.” — The Bookman. 


“A fresh Lincoln contribution is an 
event, though none has ever turned 
out so big an event, so distinguished 
and unusual, as Carl Sandburg’s.” 
—Ida M. Tarbell. 


2 Vols. $10.00 





The true story 
of the lives and 
adventures of 
the pioneers in 
the fight against 
disease. 


Paul 
De Kruif’s 


MICROBE 
HUNTERS 


More Thrilling than 
Fiction! 








“He converts its heroes from the cold, 
impersonal scientists of legend into 
brilliantly real and human men. It is an 
exhilarating and valuable contribution 
to one of the noblest chapters in the 
history of mankind.” 

—H. L. Mencken. 

Illustrated, $3.50 


Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
383 Madison Ave., New York 

















other bright leaf among his laurels — that 
to some degree his style influenced the 
work of Poe. 

**e Ke K * 


Allenby of Armageddon. By Raymond 
Savage. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. $5.00. 


HERE is a military smartness in this 

report of the life and campaigns of a 
great soldier and administrator. The 
author, formerly a member of Lord Allen- 
by’s personal staff, has restrained an 
evident hero worship for his chief, and in 
the main confines himself to an admirably 
clear and vivid account of the most im- 
portant single campaign of the World 
War. Lord Allenby’s early training in 
South Africa was a splendid background 
for his work in France and Belgium, but 
the peculiar responsibilities of command 
in Palestine demanded qualities beyond 
those of purely professional equipment. 
It is a ‘story of achievement by a char- 
acter possessed of simplicity and integrity, 
and the author has told it well. 


** * * * 


Life and Letters of Rear Admiral Stephen 
B. Luce. By Albert Gleaves. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $4.00. 


RECORD of the life and service 

of the founder of the Naval War 
College. Admiral Luce entered the Navy 
during the rich period of the early ’forties, 
and was trained under the hard discipline 
of the old sailing ships. Years of active sea 
duty impressed upon him the need for 
organized study and instruction for the 
personnel, and he was the first to recog- 
nize the tactical demands of modern naval 
architecture and construction. Although 
his duties in war time did not permit of 
conspicuous service, his contributions to 
the training system influenced naval 
progress throughout the world. The book 
gives a true and complete picture of the 
fleet as it appeared in its transitional stage 
from the art of canvas, rum rations, and 
floggings to the science of steel and the 
General Board. 


Poetry and Plays 


Collected Works of Fohn Masefield. Poems 
(2 Vols.). Prose Plays. Verse Plays. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$12.00. 


HE reading of Masefield is in no way 

monotonous, for his work is extraor- 
dinarily uneven. It is a long road from the 
“Salt Water Ballads” to “King Cole,” 
and a good deal of the way is dreary 
and barren; even after the influence of 
Chaucer began to be felt the earlier spell 
of Kipling persisted to the detriment of 
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The Oxford Book of Scandinavian 

Verse—Seventeenth to Twentieth 
Century. Chosen by Sir Edmund 
Gosse and W. A. Craigie. 
“The aim of this selection is to pre- 
pare, for an English reader, a rapid 
outline of the progress of modern poetry 
in the Scandinavian countries.” Price 
$3.75; on India paper, $4.25. 


The Oxford Book of Portuguese 

Verse. Chosen by Aubrey F. G. 
Bell. 
The Oxford Book of Portuguese Verse 
contains 208 poems chosen from seven 
and a half centuries of Portuguese and 
Galician poetry. Price, cloth, $3.75; 
on Oxford India paper, cloth, $4.25. 


The Glory of God— Three Lectures. 
By I. Abrahams 

_“Mr I. Abrahams treats ‘The Glory of 
God’ in three aspects, natural, Messianic 
and pragmatic. . . . These studies are 
of interest not only to the Jews, but to 
all students of the Old Testament.” — 
Boston Transcript. Price $1.25. 


The People and The Book. Edited 
by A. S. Peake. 
An important collection of essays, con- 
tributed by noteworthy Biblical schol- 
ars, on Old Testament problems. It 
will appeal to Biblical students and the 
intelligent layman. Price $3.50. 


An Economic History of England, 
1066-1874. By Charlotte M. Waters. 
“The plan in this book is to take pictures 
of our nation at intervals of about 200 
years, noting the changes and trying to 
see what has brought them about.” 
Price $3.25. 


Border Ballads. Selected and Deco- 

rated with W oodcuts by D. P. Bliss. 
Foreword by'H. J. C. Grierson. 
“ ‘Border Ballads’ contains a selection 
of twenty-two from the ‘Oxford Book 
of Ballads.’ .. . It will make a charm- 
ing book for anybody and a beautiful 
edition for the collector.” —New York 
Post. Price $5.00. 


The Philosophy of Labour. By C. 
Delisle Burns. ; 
A short statement of the attitude which 
arises from the experience of labour, 
clearly showing the point of view of the 
annual workers. Price $1.40. 


Builders of the Empire. By James A. 
Williamson. 
Biographies, briefly told, of Cabot, 
Drake, Capt. John Smith, William 
Bradford, Sir Thomas Warner, James 
Duke of York, Clive, Wolfe, Capt. 
Charles Stuart, Sir George Grey, Liv- 
ingstone, Sir H. Lawrence, Sir J. Law- 
rence, Rhodes, Kitchener. Price $3.25. 
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many fine poems. In “The Everlasting ' 
Mercy,” Masefield first showed signs of 2 | 
Stanford real greatness, but that poem was crippled Ly = 
°) by many prosaic and limping lines. “ King 
e ° P Cole” and “Reynard the Fox,” of his FOUR 
University ress longer poems, mark the zenith of his 
genius, while “Cap On Head” is a master- 
D Announces piece of its kind. Some of the short verses RE M ARKABLE 
| combination in the American of his more mature years are really great 
“ * ”» : 
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Price opm nome Boe sant public. printed in such a-manner that seven lines gallery of the Makers of the United States. 
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' indi its absolute ruler — its chief tive. 
guese Law and Procedure of Interna Even the neat binding and clear type do jc on + gap Sagnan ta 
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25. : ae; : ew York: Harper ros. $2.00. } 
the student of international law, will P $ does to Austin, 
tures find the book of importance. Ready soon. HE lyrics in this little volume have a HEARTS of HICKORY 
: sure loveliness, and the sonnets move 
ory of y 4 5) | 
ssianic py with a sonorous beauty. They are all the By "an a Moore 
es are “oti Ce 94. 
but to Genetic Studies of Genius aera. - « vom yori sii 
t."— : bia eal ated teas a boy to mimic back the cuckoo’s cries, A truly great historical romance. A power- 
V a ta Thousa nd Gifie TChi Sedge and touched with that wistfulness which ‘hae Cimek War and: the’ Balile of New 
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iggam. $5.00, postpaid. Not Poppy. By Virginia Moore. New JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 
Vol. II: Early Mental Trai York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. $1.75. 
land, ol. II: Early Mental Traits of By Robert Lemuel Wiggins 
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— Art Principles in House, Furniture, The author is tied neither to convention 
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the notice of this reviewer. The selections 
show a wide range and, with few excep- 
tions, give the lie to caustics who claim 
that beauty is dead in America. Par- 
ticular attention should be called to the 
excellent decorations by John Austen. 


** ** * 


Plays. Sixth Series. By John Galsworthy. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.50. 

HE latest collection of Galsworthy’s 
plays brings together “The Forest,” 

“Old English,” and “The Show.” George 

Arliss has already given vivid life on the 

American stage to the character of Hey- 

thorp in the second of these plays; the 

other two have had English productions, 
but have been seen in this country only in 
repertory. Of the three, “The Forest” 
will perhaps hold the greatest interest for 

Galsworthy enthusiasts, since it shows 

one of his few departures from the 

English scene. With the exception of an 

introduction and an epilogue, which bind 

together the plot of the piece, the action 
takes place in the heart of the African 
jungle. Yet the playwright’s passion for 

England is present even in the forest. 

English pride and English character are 

constantly behind the doomed expedition 

pushing it forward to diamond riches. 

One of Galsworthy’s chief faults as a 

playwright is his tendency toward thesis 


writing. This characteristic is again ap- 
parent in “The Show,” though “The 
Forest” and “Old English” are typical 
rather of his unflagging interest in dis- 
playing the effects of English tradition 
and ideas upon individuals. 


Travel 


The Dolomites. By Gabriel Faure. Boston 
and New York: The Medici Society 
of America. $2.50. 


N exquisite travel book, written in an 
appealing style that is both de- 
scriptive and appreciative. Until the ad- 
vent of Italian rule, the Dolomite region 
was little known, but in recent years the 
beauty of its mountains and villages has 
drawn imaginative travelers. The illustra- 
tions, which are reproduced in photo- 
gravure, occupy more space than the text, 
and are uniformly distinct and admirably 

chosen. 

**e ke *K * 


Sea-Wake and Fungle Trail. By H. War- 
ington Smyth, C.M.G. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. $4.00. 


N Mr. Warrington Smyth’s travels 
through jungles and across seas ex- 
periences become adventures, and thus he 
relates them. There are stories of ships and 
heaving seas, a baby elephant, natives of 


Indo-China, and a couple of affectionate 
blue whales. The author’s genius lies in 
his friendly understanding, a quality 
which renders his expression graphic and 
his sympathy sound. His many gay pen- 
and-ink sketches intensify the reality and 
humor of the tales. 


* *k * *K * 


Cathedral Cities of England and Wales. By 
J. H. Wade, M.A. New York: Robert 
M. McBride & Co. $2.50. 


HIS guidebook, free from stuffy 

pedantry, should be a relief to trav- 
elers. With a tremendously rich field 
from which to draw, the author has 
chosen his material wisely. The descrip- 
tions of the cathedrals and the histories of 
their cities are given in such a way as to 
increase the enjoyment of an actual visit. 
The book itself, of convenient size and 
with excellent map and illustrations, will 
amplify, rather than bewilder, the tour- 
ist’s outlook. 


* * * * * 


My Crowded Solitude. By Jack McLaren. 
New York: Robert M. McBride & 
Co. 


R. McLAREN decided to try coco- 

nut growing near Cape York in 
Northern Australia; this is the account 
of eight years spent in that little-known 
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STORM DUST 


By CONSTANCE SMITH 
(Isabel Beaumont) 


The story of a vain woman who, because 
of her material ambitions and pleasures, 
loses the love of all those around her, in- 
cluding that of her child. $2.00 


LES FLEURS DU MAL 


The Complete Poems of 
Charles Baudelaire 


The first translation of the most fascinat- 
ing and influential of present-day French 
poets. 160 poems are included. Translated 
by Lewis Piaget Shanks. $3.00 








HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 


By LOUISE CLOSSER HALE 


HOME TALENT 


A novel of stage life by the distinguished actress, a 
picture wise and witty, subtle and ironic, of the 
American theatre as it actually is. The story of 
Sharley Flagg who finds her réles in the amateur 
productions at High Platte too limited for her rest- 
less temperament and sets out for New York. $2.00 


FORTY YEARS A GAMBLER 


ON THE MISSISSIPPI 


By GEORGE DEVOL 


The unvarnished and unabashed life of a profes- 
sional gambler. A champion rough and tumble 


$2.00 


fighter of a heroic age. 


Oscar Wilde from Purgatory 


Edited by Hester Travers Smith 


These remarkable scripts purport to be psychic 
messages from Wilde. Preface by Sir William F. 
$2.00 


Barrett, F. R. S. 


ONE PARK AVENUE 


To be published April 1 


Alison Vail 


By Elizabeth Newport 

Hepburn 
A novel revealing the life of a 
girl raised amid stern - Ver- 
mont surroundings, who be- 
comes an art student in New 


York. $2.00 


Poetry and 
Criticism 
By Edith Sitwell 


Miss Sitwell’s philosophy of 
modernism. $1.50 





Ixion in Heaven 
By Benjamin Disraeli 
One of Beaconsfield’s greatest 


short novels now re-issued with 
charming colored illustrations. 
$1.75 


The Pope 


By Jean Carrere 


A layman’s view — a history of 
the Church interpreting its 
human beauty. Translated 
from the French. .00 
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An International Association of Readers and Writers 


THE STEP LADDER 
A Monthly Journal of Bookly Ascent 
We publish limited first editions in attractive format. 
Out this fall — The Enchanted Garden, by John Erskine. 
We have something of interest for every bookly-minded 
person. Just say you are interested. 
FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR, Clerk 
1217 East 53 Street Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 
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$15. Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, —— 
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12 in 6 vols., $13. Ingersoll’s Works, vols., $25 
Turgenieff's. Works, 14 vols. in 7, ‘$15 Tolstoy’s 
Works, 28 vols., cloth, $35. Graetz, History of the 
 tganha 2 , $16.50. Hundreds of other sets. Write 
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region. It is filled with interesting side- 
lights on the black men who roam along 
the coast and who provided spasmodic 
labor for working the plantation. Often 
amusing, it is never dull; and there are 
several excellent photographs. The price 
seems rather excessive for a book of only 
one hundred and eighty-six pages. 


General 


The Lone Swallows. By Henry Williamson. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$2.50. 

COLLECTION of essays on nature, 

with now and then a poignant ele- 
ment of human nature thrown in. Written 
with a sure hand, colorful, authentic, it 
is a book that makes for tranquillity of 
mind. The pure poetry of the prose style 
gives especial pleasure. 


* * KK 


The Adventure of Old Age. By Francis 
Bardwell. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $2.00. 


HIS lives up to its poignant title. 
The author, a sort of apostle to the 
almshouses, knows his subject, as well he 
may. The stories, which have far more 


merit than the verses which occupy the. 


last quarter of the volume, tell of various 
heart-stirring old adventures. Perhaps 
the best is the tale of Darius, the in- 
convenient, one-legged socialist who dis- 
mayed even the socialists themselves; he 
who had a way of urging anybody at any 
time to “rise and smite the hirelings of 
capital.” 
* * * * * 


The Constitution at the Crossroads. By 
Edward A. Harriman. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $3.00. 


N analysis of the Federal Constitu- 
tion in the light of national par- 
ticipation in international affairs. The 
author has mapped the legal topography 
of the road opened by the Treaty of 
Versailles, and he clearly defines the point 
where that road divides. While the book is 
frankly limited to a legal discussion of a 
problem which demands a political solu- 
tion, its orderly arrangement of material 
will contribute greatly to the study of 
constitutional and international law. 


* ee K * 


The Subconscious Self. By Louis Wald- 
stein. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.00. 


DOUBLE-BARRELED book, so 
A to speak, comprising a brief biogra- 
phy of Louis Waldstein and his own ex- 
cellent exposition of that badly badgered 
subject, the subconscious. The character 
sketch of this earnest physician, rounded 
out by letters of testimony from his con- 
freres, prepares the reader for the sane, 





‘at home in Russia. $4.00 


ERNEST PASCAL 





Author of “THE DARK SWAN’ 
“THE VIRGIN FLAME” 


Writes another unusual and 
brilliant novel of American Life 


Cynthia Codentry 


An uncompromising and intimate 
study of the modern American girl 


“This is an uncannily wise book for any man 
to have written about any woman.” 


The Eighteenth Century Journal of an 
unmarried English lady addressed to 
her natural son. 


A Book Without a Name 


The writer of this diary has the intellectual 
passion for freedom of Shelley, the spiritual 
affiliation with nature of Hudson, and the 
command of a poetic prose that might well 
have been their joint gift to this kindred 
soul. $2.50 


Miniature Portraits 
By Tallemant des Reaux 


These historiettes from the French “‘for liter- 
ary importance can only be compared with 
the diary of Samuel Pepys, and Tallemant 
des Reaux takes his place with Brantome as 
a master of living portraiture.” (Sir Ed- 
mund Gosse) $4.00 


The Pomps of Satan 
By Edgar Saltus 


Satan’s pomps are varied. The author ex- 
poses his whims, his ideas, images the past, 
forecasts the future, and deplores the pres- 
ent. A book replete with grace and gracious- 
ness full of a delicate charm. $2.00 


Inside the Moscow Art 


Theatre. By Oliver M. Sayler 


Mr. Sayler, the author of the well-known 
“Russian Theatre’ and ‘Our American 
Theatre,”’ gives us here first-hand informa- 
tion about the famous Moscow Art Theatre 


The Plays 


—_ Seven plays of the Lyric 

Branch in English, ‘‘Carmencita,"’ ‘‘Lysis- 

trata” et cetera. $3.00 

Translated from the Russian by Geo. S. and 
Gilbert Seldes. 
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' A QUARTERLY MAGAZINE 


Devoted to the Philosophy of Science 
Founded by Edward C. Hegeler 


The Philosophy of Science is an application of the 
scientific method to philosophy. It is a systema- 
tization of tive facts; it takes experience as 
its foundation, and uses ‘the formal relations of 
experience (mathematics, logic, etc.) as its 
method. All truths form one consistent s 

and any dualism of i 

indicates a problem arising from either faulty 
reasoning Cd f insufficient knowledge of facts. 
i. e., a unitary 
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Experience and Nature 


By JOHN DEWEY, Columbia University 
Second Edition. 
te & quite impossible ina poy review pow 


pi 

+ Mg! a, — One can ie recommend 
a those who are interested in philosophy a 
volume which will need no recommendation to 
those acquainted with Professor Dewey’s 
work.” — The Independent. Price $3.00 


Pluralist Philosophies of 
England and America 


By J. WAHL. 
“*Professor Wahl may be congratulated on his 
mastery of one of the most important issues in 
philosophy, and on the skill — which he 
supplements previous discussions of pluralism 
th suggestive and o ews of his own. 
— Boston Evening hones. Price $3.00 


Nature and Human Nature 


Essays Metaphysical 
and Historical 
By HARTLEY BURR ALEXANDER, 
University of Nebraska. 
**Well considered and_ beautifully written 
thoughts. ** —- New York Tribune 

‘The author shows that he "ts a consummate 
se —_, ee ed the Rhine 
and criticism of »s eories."” — 
field Republican. Price $3. 3.00 


Substance and Function 


By ERNST CASSIRER. 
Authorized translation by W. Curtis Swabey and 
Marie Collins Swabey. 

**One of the spe books on the relativity 
of knowledge in its qpaming on mathematical and 
physical speculation.’’ — Boston Transcript. 

Price $3.75 





Evolutionary Naturalism 


By ROY WOOD SELLARS, Ph.D., University 
o Michigan. 

“‘The aim of the present investigation is to 
work out in a systematic fashion the Roneintity 
of an adequate naturalism.’ 2.5 


Calculus of Variations 


Chi GILBERT AMES BLISS, University of 
icago. 
“The main purpose of this series is the diffu- 
sion of mathematics aud formal thought as 
ees to exact knowledge and clear 
thinking, not only for mathematicians, but 
also for other scientists and the public at large. 
We heartily recommend the book, either as a 

text or for private reading.”” — Science. 
Price $2.00 


Functions of a Complex 


Variable 


By DAVID RAYMOND CURTISS, North- 
western University 
Second Carus Mathematical a. 

rice $2.00 
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clear-headed treatise that follows. Dr. 
Waldstein devoted his attention to linking 
up the physical and the mental causes of 
disease without letting himself get biased 
in either direction. He does not charge all 
human ills to the shortcomings of flesh 
and blood, nor does he run amuck in 
psychic cellars. The reader finishes the 
book with the wish that such a man could 
have been spared longer. 


** kK * 


The Spirit of Music. By Edward Dickin- 
son. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.00. 


ISTFUL yet uninitiated lovers of 

music will find this little volume 
filled with interest and charm. It does 
not attempt to impart an “intelligent 
love of music,” nor even an appreciation 
of what this art should be. Instead, it 
aims to increase the instinctive desire on 
the part of its readers to have music 
enter into their lives. The author’s 
enthusiasm is tempered by the sincerity 
and discrimination of his thought. Not 
a manual of facts, but rather a collection 
of stimulating suggestions. 


** * *K * 


The Old World Pleasaunce. By Eleanor 
Sinclaire Rohde. The Fireside Li- 
brary. New York: Lincoln Mac- 
Veagh. The Dial Press. $2.00. 


HIS little volume should be in the 


library of every lover of gardening. 
It is an anthology of old-world commen- 
taries upon gardens and flowers, upon bee 
culture and astrology. The author has 
found here and there, often in out-of-the- 
way corners, comments distinctly illumi- 
native of our ancestors’ thoughts upon 
the cultivation of their more intimate 
out of doors. 


* * * * * 


Plato’s Lysis, Symposium, Gorgias. Trans- 
lated by W. R. M. Lamb. Vol. V, 
No. 166. 

Plato’s Cratylus, Parmenides, Greater 
Hippias, and Lesser Hippias. Trans- 
lated by H. N. Fowler. Vol. VI, No. 
167. Loeb Classical Library, New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50 
each. 


(i... more the Loeb Classical 
Library has braced the wavering 
faith of the discouraged humanist, this 
time with two more volumes of Plato to 
add to the volume which Mr. H. N. 





Just Off the Press 


THE TRIAL OF JESUS CHRIST 


by Prof. Andrew C. Bisek, Lit.B., B.J., LL.D. pro- 
fessor at Chicago Law School. discussion of the 
legal aspect of this world’s greatest trial in everyday 
language. It answers the question:Was the trial of Jesus 
a legal proceeding or the operation of the spirit of the 
mob? Autographed. $5.00. 


Progressive Press, 1158 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 




















THE Book Service 

of The Independ- 
ent, in cooperation 
with the American 
Library Association, 
offers the following 
courses of reading in 
booklet form: 


Conflicts in American Pub- 
lic Opinion 
by William Allen White and 
Walter E. Myer 


Ears to Hear: A Guide for 
Music Lovers 
by Daniel Gregory Mason 
Biology 
by Vernon Kellog 


English Literature 
by W. N. C. Carlton 


Ten Pivotal Figures of 
History 
by Ambrose W. Vernon 


Some Great American 
Books 
by Dallas Lore Sharp 
Frontiers of Knowledge 
by Jesse Lee Bennett 
Sociology and Social 
Problems 
by Howard W. Odum 
Psychology and Its Use 
by Everett Dean Martin 
Our Children 
by M. V. O’Shea 
Religion in Everyday Life 
by Wilfred T. Grenfell 
The Life of Christ 
by Rufus M. Jones 


Copies of any of these book- 
lets will be forwarded upon re- 
ceipt of twelve cents in stamps. 
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Herndon’s Lincoln 


By WM. HERNDON 
for 20 years Lincoln’s law partner 
Unexpurgated reprint original edition, first 
published in 1889, but directly suppressed and 
destroyed. Contains facts to be found in no 
other work. 

The most authentic life of Lincoln 
ever issued and the only true 
reprint of the original 
edition obtainable 


“It is superior to ‘Boswell’s Dr. Johnson’ or 
‘Rosseau’s Own So —A. D. Hu- 
ger, Hendersonville, N. C. 


“‘Contains unique, exact and accurate ma- 
terial.”” — New York Times. 


3 volumes. Price $10.00 delivered. 


The Herndon’s Lincoln Publishing Co. 
1805 S. Pasfield St. 


Springfield, Illinois. 
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Fowler has already translated. It is 
sufficient to say that these new volumes 
are in every way worthy of the high 
standard that publisher and patron origi- 
nally set for themselves. 

There are three ways to read a Loeb 
classic. One is to read the English and 
refer to the Greek in interesting passages. 
The second is to read the Greek and refer 
to the English. The counsel of perfection 
is to read the Greek and glance patron- 
izingly across the page just to see how the 
other fellow does it. And there is, of 
course, still a fourth method — an honest 
march through the unassisted English. 


*x**k* * * * 


New Aspects of Politics. By Charles E. 
Merriam. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press. $2.50. 


HE conscientious and _ scholarly 
notebook of an unfinished experi- 
ment. The half-perfected tools of biology, 
psychology, and sociology are used in an 
analysis of the political machine which is 
reported in terms of cautious conjecture. 
A bolder, heartier treatment will be neces- 
sary for the development of whatever 
suggestive material the book contains. 


** * *& * 


You and Your Dog. By Fred C. Kelly. 
Garden City: Doubleday, Page & 
Co. $1.75. 
O dog lover should miss this book, 
so sincere and attractive a study it 
is of that most friendly beast. The author 
writes easily and entertainingly and gets 
his subject across with signal success. 


* * * * * 


Oscar Wilde from Purgatory. By. Hester 
Travers Smith. With a preface by Sir 
William F. Barrett, F.R.S. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $2.00. 


HIS book scarcely lives up to its 

startling title, which has distinctly 
the ring of a joke, though its purpose is 
serious enough. The volume contains com- 
munications purporting to come direct 
from the poet through the medium of au- 
tomatic writing and the ouija board. In- 
terest depends, naturally, on the viewpoint 
of the reader. Those who reject the idea of 
communication after death will find the 








Zatthu 


A Tale of Ancient Galilee 
By Edmund H. Sears 


This story pictures the unrest 
of the Jewish people under 
Roman rule and vividly narrates 
the exciting experiences of a 
would-be deliverer, who is finally 
broken by the task he undertakes 
and becomes a follower of Jesus 
of Nazareth. It is commended by 
the press for its gripping interest 
and its literary power. 

The author “‘has veritably got into the 
minds and behind the motives of the 
people who lived at the time that Christ 
walked the earth. In construction and 
technique Zatthu far surpasses the older 
historical novels of Biblical source, like 
‘Ben Hur’ and ‘The Wandering Jew.’ ”’ 
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At Half Price 
THE STORY OF JESUS 
by 


Ethel Nathalie Dana 


Oe 

The volume contains forty paintings 
by Giotto, Fra Angelico, Duccio and 
other Primitives reproduced in four 
colors and gold. It is known everywhere 
as the most beautifully illustrated and 
printed story of Jesus that has been pub- 
lished. A number of copies were soiled in 
printing. It may be only one or two 
pages, but as they cannot be offered as 
perfect copies at the regular price of 
$17.50, they may be had, while they last, 
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most boring experience in life.” 
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What the World Is Doing 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


are focused upon Geneva, where 
delegates of the fifty-four League 
members, and of the ten members of the 
League Council met on March 8 for 
the purpose of fulfilling the 
renee: iacens srechreins by 
admitting Germany to the League of 
Nations. Now, apparently, Germany’s 
election is to be postponed to September, 
and the delegates are departing from 
Geneva with nothing to show for their 
ten days’ parley. 

As previously reported in THE Inpg- 
PENDENT, the difficulty first arose over 
the demand of Poland for a permanent 
seat upon the League Council. Spain 
advanced a similar demand, 
threatening to withdraw 
from the League if her request were not 
granted. China was the third power to 
contend that her importance in world 
affairs was sufficient for her to have 
permanent representation, and _ then 
Brazil stated that unless she were given 
a permanent seat at the same time Ger- 
many was voted one, she would not 
acquiesce in the vote upon Germany. 
Ten days of political jockeying produced 
little, excepting Sweden’s gracious offer 
to resign her Council seat in order that 
Poland might have a seat until the 
regular meeting of the Assembly next 
September, when the matter would be 
discussed again. 

Czechoslovakia, also, it is said, offered 
to resign in favor of her neighbor, Poland. 
But Germany objected to this arrange- 
ment on the ground that if Sweden re- 
signed and Poland came on 
the Council, France would 
have a preponderance of influence with 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, and Poland. 
It was then proposed that Holland should 
be elected in place of Sweden, with 
Poland assuming Czechoslovakia’s seat. 
Brazil seems to have been the final hold- 
out. Sefior MELLo Franco, head of the 
Brazilian delegation, stated finally that 
he was not authorized to sanction Ger- 
many’s election to a permanent Council 
seat unless Brazil were given one at the 
same time. Brazil has held a nonperma- 
nent seat since the Council was organized. 
It has always been understood, however, 


ee of the internationally minded 


Proposals 


Objections 


that South America was to have a per-" 


manent seat sometime in the future. 
Sefior Franco’s Government felt this 
meeting to be the proper moment for 
the change to be made, when alterations 
in the Council set-up were under way. 
The upshot of the whole matter was 
adjournment until September, with Ger- 
many’s application to enter the League 





(Keystone) 


Cov. Danie F. STECK 


The subcommittee investigating the con- 

tested election of Senator Brookhart will 

report that his Democratic opponent, 
Colonel Steck, legally won the election 


forced to remain on the table until that 
time. The Germans seem satisfied, but the 
Complications failure to reach a consum- 

mation of the Locarno idea 
because of the voicing of strident nation- 
alistic desires seems bound to react 
against the prestige of several high 
officials. Premier Brianp of France, 
for example, must now return to Paris 
to face a Chamber admittedly hostile, 
but which would doubtless have been 
glad to welcome him back as Premier 


(Keystone 


providing he had been triumphant at 
Geneva. But Briann has failed, as have 
the representatives of the other great 
powers, to bring about accord, and his 
position at home is weakened because of 
it. His new Cabinet has not yet been 
approved by the Chamber, and the 
Premier must face the Deputies directly 
upon his return, Sir AustEN CHAMBER- 
Lain, British Foreign Minister, has also 
lost a considerable amount of prestige at 
home through his failure to take a firm 
position with M. Brianp and other 
diplomats in the Council row. 

National politics in the United States 
have presented a number of new and 
interesting phases during the week. The 
Senate subcommittee which was sent 
to Iowa to investigate the 
contested election of Sen- 
ator SmirH W. BrooKHART 
is about to report its findings to the 
Senate. From preliminary indications it 
appears that the subcommittee, which 
was composed of two Republicans, 
Ernst of Kentucky and Watson of 
Indiana, and two Democrats, CaRAWAY 
of Arkansas and Georce of Georgia, will 
report that BrooxHart’s Democratic 
opponent, Col. Dantex F. Steck, legally 
won the election. The controversy first 
hovered about several thousand ballots 
which were thrown out because they were 
improperly marked. With all these ballots 
counted, STecK received a plurality of 
some 1,400. But the recount shows that 
leaving out the contested ballots entirely, 
STEcK received fifty-seven more votes 
than Brookuart. 

STEcK received the votes of many 


Broo 
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(Keystone) 


Hote Brevoort, NEw York 


The two main dining rooms of this historic hotel on lower Fifth Avenue have been closed for 
six months by United States Attorney Buckner, who acted on the charge that intoxicants had 
been served there 


regular Republicans in Iowa, following 
Brookuart’s declaration of support for 
the Presidential candidacy of Ropert M. 
— La Fottetre.If BROOKHART 
: is now unseated, he has an- 
Victory nounced that he will become 
a candidate in the State primaries this 
year for the seat held by Senator ALBERT 
B. Cummins. In this event, under State 
law, he must file papers announcing his 
intention by April 27, and he has been 
advised by several progressive leaders to 
resign from the Senate immediately in 
order that he may not fail to announce 
his candidacy officially in plenty of time. 
In Pennsylvania, a three-cornered fight 
in the primaries looms up over the Sen- 
ate seat now held by Senator GEeorcE 
Wuarton Pepper. A determined fight for 
_ renomination will be made 
” — by Senator Peprer with 
olitics . ; 
the backing of the Republi- 
can State organization. Gov. GiFrrorD 
Pincuot, the first of Senator PEppEer’s 
opponents to announce his candidacy, 
will run on a platform of Administration 
support. Representative Wituiam S. 
VareE is the third candidate, and the 
principal plank of his platform will be 
modification of the Volstead Act, a law 
which, he says, “is eating like a cancer 
into the physical and moral life of the 
American people.” An even cursory exam- 
ination of the situation shows that VaRE 
will have 2 good chance of winning, since 
he counts upon enough wet votes to ride 
him through upon the split between inde- 
pendent and regular drys of the Republi- 
can party over Pepper and Pincuor. 
Dry and wet forces are again battling 


in New York State, this time because the 


wets want a State-wide referendum upon . 


modification of the Volstead Act, while 
the drys are opposed to su 
New York an pila af ae 
Prohibition 
and are eager to pass a 
State enforcement bill to take the place 
of the old one which was defeated. New 
York is now without any legal machinery 
for enforcing prohibition, excepting for 
its Federal Courts. United States Attor- 
ney Emory R. Buckner, who has demon- 
strated his desire to enforce the Volstead 
Act through a vigorous campaign of 





(Acme) 


padlocking, which recently was extended 
to the dining rooms of the famous Hotel 
Brevoort on lower Fifth Avenue, has ex- 
pressed surprise at the drys’ opposition to 
a referendum. 

Congress is also troubled by prohibition 
matters. Several Senate bills, now in the 
hands of the Judiciary Committee, have 
been referred to a subcommittee for ex- 

amination. They are to be 
In Congress Giscussed and the full com- 
mittee advised whether there seems to be 
ground for reporting any of the bills 
favorably or unfavorably. All of the bills 
pertain to some modification of the Vol- 
stead Act. Three of them have been in- 
troduced by Senator Epce of New Jersey 
and two by Senator Epwarps of the same 
State. Senator Bruce of Maryland is the 
author of a resolution proposing entire 
repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment. 

Agitation against the Tariff Commission 
reached a head on March 11 when the 
Senate adopted the resolution of Senator 
Rosinson, Democratic floor leader, for a 

, thorough investigation of 
Cc Tariff —_ that body’s actions. In par- 
ommission .. ; 
ticular, the committee is 
authorized to investigate “the manner in 
which Section 315 of the Tariff Act of 
1922 has been and is being administered.” 
Section 315 is the so-called “flexible pro- 
vision.” An interesting part of the resolu- 
tion calls for the appointment of three 
Republicans, including “one who is a 
Progressive Republican.” This marks the 
first time that a “‘ Progressive” Republican 
has been designated in the Senate as 
differing from other members of his party. 
Part of the resolution is directed, by in- 
ference at least, against President Coot- 
IDGE, naming as part of the committee’s 
duties an investigation of attempts to 
influence members of the Commission in 
their official acts. 





Alexander Marcel and his model of the memorial to the Lafayette Escadrille, now under 
construction at Saint-Cloud, just outside Paris 
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TRANSIENT RATES 


300 Rooms and Bath 
$3.50 per day 
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Parlor Bedroom and Bath’ 
(2 persons) . $7.00 per day 


Special Weekly and Monthly Rates 
A restful hotel— away from all the 
noise and ‘“‘dirt’’ of the ‘‘Roaring 
Forties.’’ Nocoal smoke, our steam 
plant equipped oil fuel. Coolest 
Hotel in New York in Summer. 
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“Nothing to Read”’ 
(Continued from page 351) 


fifths of the three hundred or so books 
which he brought to the Colony came 
within that classification, according to 
Harvard’s biographer, Henry C. Shelley, 
who, in “John Harvard and His Times,” 
gives an enlightening account of the 
difficulties of collecting a library in those 
days. 

John Harvard’s library was reduced to 
ashes in 1764 when the college library 
burned. Only one volume survived — and 
still survives — by chancing to be in the 
hands of a borrower. It is “The Christian 
Warfare against the Deuill World and 
Flesh wherein is described their nature, 
the manner of their fight and means 
to obtain victorye.” John Alden’s li- 
brary, too, survives as a single book — his 
Bible, now preserved at Pilgrim Hall. 

Certainly the most widely trumpeted 
desert-island collection over assembled 
was Theodore Roosevelt’s “pigskin li- 
brary,” taken to Africa on his notable 
hunting trip. That collection, however, 
was somewhat too imposing for present 
consideration. It comprised originally 
fifty-nine volumes, but “various others 
were from time to time added,” making a 
total of eighty-four. 

One generalization has been ventured in 
this discussion; it seems safe, on the evi- 
dence presented, to frame another: When 
you select your own desert-island library, 
be not too powerfully impressed with the 
valor of the classics. Take, rather, in ad- 
dition to your algebra, — one, preferably, 
with the answers in the back, — one or 
two light, frothy things. 

Setting forth from Manchester to the 
populous solitude of London, Francis 
Thompson carried Blake and Aschylus. 
But when about to embark on a more 
portentous pilgrimage — a pilgrimage at 
whose destination there may be many 
things, but where, likely enough, there is 
“nothing to read” — Francis Thompson, 
dying of tuberculosis, found consolation in 
the Catholic prayer book and in W. W. 
Jacobs’ “Many Cargoes.” 





‘The Futilitarians”’ 
(Continued from page 352) 

seeing only one side, emphasizing it and 
exaggerating it. And that is fatal to art. 

Along with the reformers on the grand 
scale go the minor prophets of evil. They 
pick and poke, they fill their baskets with 
rags and bones, and cry, “Here is the 
wonder and glory of the world! Look at 
it.” Eyes in the gutter, they cannot even 
see the reasonably healthy, moderately 
happy, modestly well-to-do on the side- 
walk, within arm’s length of the gutter. 
The minor-prophet writer not only exag- 
gerates the proportion of minor miseries, 
he also exaggerates their terrors. Young 


geniuses, lately escaped from association 
with the cows and pigs of the home barn- 
yard, depict life on the farm as a sort of 
galley slavery. Women to whose fastidi- 
ous taste the sights and sounds of the farm 
are disgusting, imagine them disgusting 
to the coarser senses of the men who, in 
fact, work among them without even 
annoyance. 

Such representations of life are not 
true, even in the lesser sense of the word. 
They pretend to show life as the characters 
in the book see and feel it. What they 
actually do is only to tell how the author 
sees and feels it—and the author is 
usually an imaginative, sensitive, highly 
organized creature, who suffers from 
rough contacts. If you undertake to 
wield the spade when you are accus- 
tomed to the pen only, your hands will 
be painfully blistered in a few hours. But 
the calloused hands of the farm hand will 
not suffer at all. 

Finally, a very general defect is a lack 
of courage and spontaneous gayety. Dis- 
illusionment prevails. Then comes a con- 
viction of the futility of life, and apathy, 
if not despair, supervenes. What is the 
use of anything? ask the “futilitarians.” 
Life is without meaning and without hope, 
a dreary process of being born, dragging 
through a purposeless existence, and 
dying. You can either submit dumbly or 
rebel savagely, but either course is desti- 
tute of hope. 

I think of a message lately received 
from a friend who has been stricken by a 
terrible calamity to which she refuses to 
succumb. She has no illusions about life. 
“T think life has very little meaning,” 
she writes. “I’ve long vainly searched for 
the why of getting hit in the face — seeing 
others get hit in the face. But I think the 
hits don’t matter after all. The thing that 
matters is picking up yourself, brushing 
off the dust and loping forward with cour- 
age. Hugh Walpole hits all the nails on 
the head when he says, ‘It isn’t life that 
matters but the courage you bring to it.’ 
Yes, that’s what matters. So I shall go on 
with a high heart, in spite of everything. 
Courage and gayety! Never say die and 
keep the flags flying!” 

There is need of this kind of thing in 
modern novels. 





Ye Darling Rogues 
(Continued from page 358) 


an inexhaustible fund of wit, ingenuity, 
and rattling irony. 

Outside of Shakespeare, Mr. Blimp is 
probably innocent of any familiarity with 
those supermen who glorified the astound- 
ing days of Queen Elizabeth. But he will 
probably discover the breath-taking de- 
lights of the Elizabethan literature if he 
once starts reading Tom Nashe’s “Un- 
fortunate Traveler,” written in the same 
year as the “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
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and carrying its reader all over the map 
of Europe. Here the rogue hoodwinks 
everybody from King Henry VIII and 
the Earl of Surrey down to the dregs of 
the gutter life of the Italian cities. 

Mr. Blimp probably once read “ Robin- 
son Crusoe”; but soon he will find that 
Daniel Defoe wrote other things as well. 
Then he will turn to “Moll Flanders” 
and to “Colonel Jack,” and will find him- 
self escaping into the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury through the magic of the greatest 
journalist who ever lived. And once im- 
mersed in the Eighteenth Century, he 
will stay there for the rest of his life — if 
his brain remains sensitive to a perfect 
rascal story perfectly told. For he will 
soon meet Henry Fielding. Jonathan 
Wild’s unperturbed — nay, gay — prog- 
ress to the gallows will tempt him to 
tackle “Tom Jones” in earnest, and 
“Joseph Andrews” will keep him awake 
at night, chuckling. 

But why go on cataloging the rogues’ 
gallery of literature? The mere annotated 
list would fill volumes. Indeed, it has 
already. Almost twenty years ago, Frank 


the University of Cincinnati, filled two 
compact tomes with a rapid survey of 
these works, confining himself to the 
English examples. He demonstrated the 
existence of the vast riches of our 
literary heritage in this genre. At last 
the time has come for many of us to ex- 
plore this teeming mine at first hand. 
And how we men will envy the rascals! 
And how the ladies will cry, in the books 
and outside of them, “ Ye darling rogues!” 





The War Comes Back to 
Fiction 
(Continued from page 360) 


comparatively short time which has 
elapsed since the Armistice. The author 
has understood well the romantic heroism 
of early days; he has felt to the full the 
disillusionment and cynicism engendered 
by stern experience; but he has progressed 
to a realization that the skein of life is 
imperfect if any single strand is omitted. 
Mottram sees the soldiery about him with 
a discerning eye and understands its 
conflicting emotions. “Like the mules that 
went with them, they went on because 
they couldn’t stop,” he says in “The 
Crime at Vanderlynden’s.” “Food and 
sleep each day was the goal. To stop would 
mean less food and sleep, mules and men 
knew that much, without any use of the 
reasoning faculty. It had become an in- 
stinct. All the brilliant casuistry that had 
induced men to enlist was forgotten, use- 
less, superseded. Even English soldiers 
were conscripts now, the War had won, 
had overcome any and every rival con- 
sideration, had made itself paramount, 
had become the end and the means as 





(®Wadleigh Chandler, now a professor at. 





well... . Stop the War?...To do 
that you wanted to change human 
nature.” 

Many would like to return to the ideal- 
ism of the war’s early days. That is im- 
possible. But to remain forever in a state 
of puerile and petulant cynicism is equally 
impossible. The soldier of the Great War 
was neither entirely bestial nor entirely 
heroic. Is it too much to expect from 
writers of future war novels a realization 
that while the romanticism, disillusion- 
ment, and cynicism of their predecessors 
was almost inevitable in its day, the time 
has come for a more balanced view? 
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Suggestions for Classroom 


Study 


By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
Sor comment those contributions that personally im- 
press bim as being appropriate for student discussion. 


“Nortuinc To Reap!” This article brings up the 
interesting question of what contributes to the 
lasting value of books. As a preliminary exercise, 
each student may be asked to prepare his own 
personal list of “The Ten Books That I Should 
Take to a Desert Island” with a sentence or two 
added to give his reasons for choosing the several 
selections. These book lists and the accompanying 
explanations may be discussed in class, with 
emphasis thrown upon the characteristics that 
keep a book from becoming tiresome after several 
readings. This discussion may be helped along 
by a few questions such as the following: Does 
a plot once discovered lose its charm, or is suspense 
merely a contributing factor of little account? 
Explain. Does a well-drawn character lose or gain 
in interest by being closely studied? Why? Which, 
then, is more important in selecting a book for 
frequent perusal — plot or character? Give reasons 
.for your choice. Study the book lists printed i 
this article. What can you tell, from these lists, of 
the owners of the books? 


“Tue Futitirarians.” This is an article that 
will bear careful study. It will be particularly 
helpful and stimulating for a class in prose fiction. 
Mr. Ward has made here four contentions concern- 
ing the modern novel. These each student should 
prove to his own satisfaction before accepting them. 
This may be done in the classroom by the aid of 
oral reports on novels assigned for outside reading. 
The reports may be given in the form of brief 
reviews, followed by a checking up of Mr. Ward’s 
observations for each individual volume. As a final 
exercise, the students may be asked to write a sum- 
mary of the opinions brought out in the reports, 
with an expression of their own personal reactions. 

The technique of this article is worth examining. 
Note particularly the organization and logical 
development of the material. Note, also, the preva- 
lence of words of three or more syllables. There are 
throughout the article several unusually illumi- 
nating similes and metaphors. Practice in the 
writing and criticizing of figures of speech may be 
afforded by the segregation and examination of these 
comparisons. 


Ye Daruinc Rocues. 1. What is the advantage 
of opening an article in narrative style? Does Mr. 
Brennecke accomplish his aim successfully? 2. 
Discuss the title. Is it appropriate, arresting, sug- 
gestive? 3. What distinction is made between the 
rogue and the villain? Note the use of the balanced 
sentence in the paragraph treating this difference. 
4- Do you agree with the reason given by the 
author for the very prevalent interest in roguery? 
Why or why not? Is this situation a commendable 
one or is it something to be censured? If it is some- 
thing to be censured, what could be done to im- 
prove matters? 5. Why is the literature of roguery 
called the “literature of escape”? 6. What evi- 
dences do you find in your own experience that 
prove or disprove Mr. Brennecke’s contentions, 
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! 
| 
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